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SUPPLEMENT 
FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN GUERNSEY! Please 

contact E. LEWIS TROALIC, House and 
Estate Agent of ‘‘Stella Maris,’ L’Ancresse, 
Guernsey (Tel.: St. Sampson 5131), for 
Houses, Guest Houses, Licensed Hotels, 
Businesses, Growing Properties, Farms with 
large areas of land (some with building rights) 
and Building Plots. Also Investments. No 
Death Duties! No Surtax! No Purchase 
Tax! Low Income Tax! THasy travel to 
mainland and Continent. 


PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 

Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 
F.AJ., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7-8). 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249). 


UCKS. GREAT MISSENDEN. Good, 

high, rural situation close London trains 
(1 hour). Family House, completely modern- 
ised, with 2/3 rec., 5/6 beds., 2 baths., also 
staff flat with bath. 3 garages. Mature gar- 
dens and paddock, 4 acres. Full central 
heating and all mains. Vendor, who un- 
expectedly cannot occupy, has just reno- 
vated regardless of expense. Bargain, 
£9,750.—Apply WELLER & Co.. 31, Carfax, 
Horsham (Tel. 3311/2). 


ORNWALL, Treyarnon Bay. Delightful 
modernised House. 5 beds., Inge., dining 
rm., study, kit., bathrm., cloakrm., etc. Dble. 
garage. # acre. Main services. Bus route. 
£4,000 or offer. M’gage avail.—MILNER, Tre- 
thias, St. Merryn, Padstow (St. Merryn 421). 


SHER-OXSHOTT. In the heart of 

undulating heath and Crownlands, yet 
within easy reach of town and all services, a 
luxurious Country House, white-walled with 
black and white gables, extravagantly 
modernised and in exquisite taste. Spacious 
yet well planned and labour-saving—parquet 
fioors, central heating, etc. Beamed hall 
with minstrel gallery staircase, 3 fine recep- 
tion rooms, 6/7 bedrooms in suites, 3 bath- 
rooms, modern kitchen and maid’s suite. 
Easily run lawned gardens and woodlands 
of 3% acres. Quick sale as owner going 
Hong Kong.—GOODMAN & MANN, Esher. 
EMB. 3400. 


OR SALE—CHILTERNS. A very well- 

appointed, well-built Edwardian House in 
first-class condition standing on its own 
grounds of 19 acres with lovely views. Every 
modern convenience, including automatic oil 
central heating, company electricity and 
water, Aga cooker, Dishmaster, etc. 10 
rooms, large kitchen/scullery, 2 bathrooms 
all on 2 floors. Together with modern well- 


built bungalow, outhouses, garages and 
tennis court. Price £19,000.—Box 1223. 
RELAND. BaAtTtTEeRsBy & OO., Estate 


Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.I., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


ENT. SANDWICH. Old historical 

town, charming Period House, 2 sitting 

rms., 4-5 bedrms., walled garden. 2 miles sea 
and famous golf clubs. £3,950.—Box 1210. 


STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD 
Mawnan, Falmouth, offer 
HELFORD RIVER. Delightful Bungalow 
in perfect order, with superb coastal views, 
and close proximity to bathing and yachting 
at river-mouth creek. Strongly recom- 

mended. Ref. 4171. 
FAL RIVER. Charming small Residence in 
excellent condition, beautifully fitted, with 
lovely views over Carrick Roads, and access 
to bathing and yachting. A rare opportunity. 
Ref. 8203. 

Apply to the Sole Agents, above, for 
particulars of these and numerous compar- 
able alternatives. y 


GUFFOLK-NORFOLK BORDER. Resi- 
dence of character in small market town. 
Elevated site. 3 rec.. 5 bed. Mains services. 
Excellent garden, garage, etc. £3,500.—Ref. 
414, Chartered Auctioneers, THOS. Wm. 
GAZE & SON, Crown Street, Diss. 


SUSSEX. Ditchling. A charming modern- 
ised Cottage Residence, ‘‘Burtenshaws.”’ 
3 beds, bathroom, 2 reception, kitchen. Pic- 
turesque garden. Freehold. Auction at an 
early date, unless previously sold by private 
treaty.—Auctioneer: CLIFFORD DANN, Char- 
tered Surveyor, High Street, Ditchling 
(Tel. Hassocks 48), 


ALMER BEACH, near Deal. Charming 

semi-detached Regency-style Residence. 
Halls, cloakroom, linen cupboard, panelled 
drawing room (17 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 6 in.), 
small dining room, convenient kitchen with 
Aga cooker, sink (h. and c.), 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom (h. and ¢.), separate w.c., 2 attic 
store rooms. All main services. Small garden. 
Rates for present year £54 1s. 2d. Price 
freehold £3,000.—To view, apply Owner’s 
Agents, Messrs. BRIGHT. & BRIGHT, 29, Vic- 
toria Road, Deal, Kent. 


RESTORATIONS 
ESTORATIONS AND CONSERVATION of 


the Antique—Bronzes, ceramics, enamels, 
ivories, jade, tortoiseshell, mother of pearl, 
objets d’art, etc—G. GARBE, 23, Charlotte 


St., London, W.1. MUSeum 1268. Founded 1770. 
CARPETS 
Ay A EUABLE ORIENTAL CARPETS may de- 
teriorate when neglected. A small but expert 
repair often preserves and extends their life and 
value. As part of our comprehensive carpet ser- 
vice to the public we repair every kind of hand 
made carpet in our own workrooms. Estimates 
and advice free—ALEXANDER JURAN & CO., 
74, New Bond Street, London, W.1. MAY. 2550. 
SS 


CONNOISSEURS AND 
COLLECTORS 


AN OUES: We hold one of the largest stocks 
original, restored and reproductions. Also 
Garden Ornaments. Reasonable prices. Trade 
invited, deferred terms.—WESTON GALLERIES, 
Hook, Basingstoke, Hants. Hook 119. 
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classified properties 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


DUMFRIESSHIRE. Craigdarroch Estate, 
of 2,000 acres for sale privately, com- 
prising: Period House—married home of 
Annie Laurie—of great character and charm. 
4 let farms, 100 acres stocked woodland, 
excellent shooting, in hand, with cottages, 
grazings and other subjects producing gross 
income of £815 p.a., burdens £29 8s. 3d.— 
For full particulars, photographs and 
arrangements to view, apply C. G. GRIEVE, 
F.L.A.S., 10, Bank Street, Dumfries. 


N CREOEK-SUFFOEK BORDER. Pro- 
fitable Pig and Poultry Farm, 10 acres. 
Extensive range bldgs., delightful cott.-type 
res., unspoiled surroundings. 3 beds., lounge, 
dining rm., kit., bathrm., h. & c. Pleasure 
gardens. Phone. F’hold £3,000.—Box 1213. 


ORBAY. A very fine and well-maintained 

small Residential Gentleman’s Estate with 
period house of character. Large sun lounge, 
4 rec., 7 beds., 3 baths.; also wing with 5 
bedrooms, usual offices. Very delightful and 
finely timbered grounds, paddock and 
orchard, in all approx. 123 acres. 2 cottages. 
Garage for 2 cars.—Full details, WAycorts, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 


OVERSEAS 


For Sale 


JAMAICA. Charming Plantation House. 
4 bedrooms, completely modernised. Two 
acres land situated select country club, over- 
looking sea, near Ocho Rios. £15,000.—P. K. 
SAUNDERS, Ocho Rios, Jamaica. 


Estate Agents 


AHAMAS (NASSAU). Invest in Nassau 

Bahamas real estate. World’s finest 
winter climate. NO INCOME TAX. No 
Land Tax. Only 2% inheritance tax. Resi- 
dential and commercial properties.— Write 
Nick DAMIANOS, DAMIANOS REALTY Com- 
PANY, Box 732, Nassau, N.P., Bahamas. 


Farms 


ENYA. In desirable Trans Nzoia. Mixed 
Farm, 1,100 acres, of which 700 acres 
have been cleared, cultivated and now under 
grass, a further 200 acres potential arable, 
balance is good riverside grazing. Distinctive 
well-built house, manager’s house and excel- 
lent farm buildings. 13 miles paddock fenc- 
ing, mainly with piped water. Price £14,500, 
of which nearly half can remain on existing 
long-term low-interest loan. Profitable dairy 
herd supplying whole milk contract can be 
taken over at valuation if desired on simi- 
larly attractive terms. Tractor, implements 
and extensive dairy equipment, also furni- 
ture, at valuation if required.—Box 1215. 


ONALD I. WATSON & COMPANY, 
the farm agents of experience, offer from 

their extensive register 

Magnificent Farm on the beautiful Umfuli 
River, 50 miles from Salisbury. Excellent 
tiger-fish and bream fishing. 4,300 acres at 
£6 per acre. 16 tobacco barns, spacious 
sheds, good house, mains electricity. Net 
income approximately £12,000 per annum. 
Tobacco, maize and cattle. 

20,000-acre Ranch in the Balla Balla area, 
80 miles from Bulawayo, at the unbelievable 
figure of £1 per acre. This fine property is 
ring-fenced and paddocked, has excellent 
grazing and plentiful water from perennial 
rivers. 

For full particulars, apply RONALD I. 
Watson & ComMPANY, 1, Barts House, Moffat 
Street, Salisbury. Tel. 27303 (3 lines). 


OUTH AFRICA. LETABA VALLEY- 

TZANEEN. Citrus and Banana Farm 
as going concern. 
Letaba river with 450 acres under irrigation 
and cultivation. Planted to 16,000 Valencia 
orange trees in bearing and 50,000 banana 
mats in bearing. 25 acres rice, 50 acres 
pumpkins. Included in price 2 Fordson trac- 


tors, Chevrolet lorry, large citrus spray, 
ploughs, cultivators, lubricants, 400 tons 
manure. All worth £5,000. Improvements 


consist of good rondavel-type house with all 
conveniences, and usual farm buildings. 
Diesel engine and 6,000 ft. piping, very large 
reservoir. 40 native labour families on farm. 
£28,000 cash required, balance £42,000 on 
first bond available at 7%. Yearly income, 
£30,000. Net income over £20,000.— 
Marico TRusT, 193, Bree St., Johannesburg. 


1,800 acres on Great . 


NEW PROPERTIES 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 
7 miles Hyde Park, 1 mile Wimbledon station. 
In superior residential locality. 
Detached architect-designed Houses now in 
course of erection: 4 bed., large lounge, 
superb kitchen, downstairs cloaks; central 
heating; built-in garage and fuel stores; 
excellent site. £8,250 freehold. 
Full particulars from M. HOWARD (Mitcham). 
Lip., Estate Sales Office, Parkside Avenue, 
Wimbledon, 8.W.19. Tel. WIM. 0977. Open 
week-ends. 


TO LET 


Furnished 


ORFOLK. Furnished Flats. Bedrooms, 

sitting room, kitchen, h. and c. water, 
electric light. Domestic help available. 
Garage. Tel. All country produce. Overseas 
visitors welcomed. Situated charming coun- 
try residence. Pleasant garden and walks. 
5 miles Cromer, 18 Norwich.—MRS. CARNALL, 
Elderton Lodge, Thorpe Market, Norwich. 


YORKSHIRE. NORTH RIDING 
THE GREEN 
BROMPTON BY SAWDON 
Scarborough 7 miles, Pickering 7 
York 32 miles. 
Charming Period House with about 3 acres. 
3 rec. rooms, 11 bed. and dining rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 
Self-contained wing with 2 living rooms, 
3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Oil-fired central heating. Main electric light, 
water and drainage. 
Garages (for 6). Stabling. 
Tennis court (grass). 
TO LET 
. ata yery reasonable rental. 
Apply: J. CUNDALL & Sons, Sherburn, 
Malton, Yorkshire E.R. 


PROPERTY WANTED 


miles, 


A FAMILY RESIDENCE in Sussex (1.hr-_ 


London), 4-5 bedrooms, 2-5 acres. £5,000 
to £7,500.—Details_ to A.€.C.,-¢/o PETER 
STURGEON, 74, Teville Road, Worthing 4220. 

OME COUNTIES. north of the 

Thames. Cottage or house, unfurnished, 
required by business man. Long lease for 
sensible rent. No animals, and with respect 
for other people’s property.—Box 1212. 
OFFICER’S WIDOW requires flat/wing/ 
A house, 3/4 beds. Unfurn. or purchase. 
Surrey or Hampshire preferred.—Box 1216. 
URGENTLY REQUIRED in Dorset, 

Devon or Surrey. Modern, well-kept 
Property, 5 bedrooms, 3 reception, attic 
playroom. 7 to 10 acres. Own river fishing. 
£7,000.—Box 1222. 


DIRECTORY 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (81206)- 
BERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 
DEVON and Exeter and District.—WHIT- 
TON &  LAING. Auctions, Estate 
Agents and Surveyors, 20, Queen Street, 
Exeter (Tel. 59395-6), and at Tiverton. 
DEVON AND SOMERSET 
HUSSEYS (Est. 1777). 
Chartered Auctioneers & Estate Agents, 
17, Gandy St., Exeter (Tel. 74002). 
EVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—Rippon, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 
DEVON. Brixham, Paignton, Torquay, 
sea, moor and country districts.— 
Details from TUCKERS, 77, Torquay Road, 
Paignton (Tel. 59024). 
FSsex AND SUFFOLK.—Country Pro- 
nerties and Farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND Son, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 
GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 
specialise in the small Period Country 
House, Farms and Cottages of character 


‘ throughout the south-western counties.— 


17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). 
HAMPSHIRE and adjoining counties.— 
Curtis & Watson, Auctioneers, Sur- 
veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4, High 
Street, Alton (Tel. 2261-2), and the Estate 
Offices, Hartley Wintney (Tel. 296-7). 
JRELAND. We specialise in all Country 
Properties. Stud Farms, etec.—HAMILTON 
Ae org (ESTATES), LTD., Auctioneers, 
ubiin. 


Classified announcements 


PER INE WORKS OF ART. Exclusive stock 
of fine 18th-century and reproduction carved 
wood and marble chimneypieces and numerous 
Old English Pine Panelled Rooms for sale; also 
interested in purchasing —T. CROWTHER & 
SON, LTD., 282, North End Road, Fulham, 
S.W.6. Tel.; FUL. 1375. 


EFORE SELLING your Antique and Second- 
hand Silver, Gold or Jewellery consult Lon- 
don’s oldest dealers. Single pieces or collections 
bought for cash at highest prices.—Write or call, 
SPINK & SON, LTD. (Est. 1772), 5, 6, and 7, 
King St., St. James’s, S.W.1. Tel.: WHI. 5275. 


Ne VICTORIANA. We specialise in the most 
collectable small pieces of 19th-century fur- 
niture and bric-a-brac, fine glass and needlework. 
—QUALITY WOOD, Cropley Grove, Ousden. 
nr. Newmarket, Suffolk. Ousden 226. On Road 
B1063. Open on Sundays, 


OINS AND MEDALS bought and sold; highest 
prices paid, specially for collections and gold. 
Cat. of English Coins 9/3. Bulletins 6d.—B. A. 
SEABY, LTD., 65, Gt. Portland St., London, W.1. 


OINS, MEDALS.—Our unrivalled experience 
_(Est. 1772) is at your disposal for buying or 
selling. Medallists to H.M. The Queen.—SPINK. 
5-7, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. WHI. 5275 


ARRARD & CO., LTD.—Crown Jewellers, 

112, Regent Street, W.1, wish to purchase 
Antique Silver & Antique Jewellery. In particu- 
lar they are interested in Table Silver such as 
Tea and Coffee Services, Trays, Waiters, Dishes, 
Spoons and Forks, Candlesticks, Candelabra, etc. 
If it is impossible to send the pieces or to visit 
the showrooms an experienced valuer will call by 
arrangement. Telephone REGent 3021. 


SINGING BIRDS in Boxes and Cages, Musical 
Boxes bought and sold. Repairs by our own 

craftsmen a speciality.—S. F. SUNLEY, 1, Park 

West Place, London, W.2. Tel.: PAD. 9411. 
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DIRECTORY—contd. | 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 
TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. i} 
Agents for superior residential prop}ic 
ERSEY, C.!I. VARDON, HALL 1 
House and Estate Agents, 4, Biljy 
Street, St. Helier. Tel. Central 4010 ani}} 
for all types of property and investme; 


JERSEY. F. Le Garzars & Son, oldes 
House Agents. Bath Street, St. F 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSH} 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., 


Agent and Valuer, 27, 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). 


SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON] 
details of Residential and Agricu)y: 
properties consult R. B. TAYLOR & ie 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6)} 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter, | 


OUTH DEVON. For coast-line } 
country properties.—ERIC LLOYD, Ff 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 


URREY. Property in all parts off) 
county.—W. K. Moor# & Co., Surve}s 
Carshalton (Tel. Wallington 5577, 4 li}; 


SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNT)» 

JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, spel. 
istsin high-class Residences and Estates, nj) 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. | 


Torquay AND S. DEVON. For {| 
and Country Properties. — WAYco} 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). d 


ORQUAY, DEVON. Town, coastal} 
country properties.—A. P. R. Nico}, 


F.A.1., 62, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4 


TTUNBRIDGE WELLS. Between Lor) 
and the coast. For houses, land, et) 


BRACKETT & SONS (Hst. 1828), 27-29, 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). i 


EST SUSSEX AND EAST HAW 
SHIRE.—WHITEHEAD & WHITHH| 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3031, 5 lin) 
and five branches. (a4 


ORTHING. — PETER STURGEON, | 
Teville Road, Worthing (Tel. 2087), 


FURNITURE REMOVER) 


AND DEPOSITORIES | 


ON’T MAKE A MOVE without se¢ 

Hamptons first. Furniture and effi 
expertly packed, removed and promy 
delivered in complete security. Shipment: 
over the world. Safest, most comprehens 
storage facilities in the U.K. — Telephi 
Hamptons—estimates free, reasonable ter 
HAMPTONS DeEpositoRy, Ingate Pls 
London, S.W.8. Tel.: MACaulay 34 


HARRODS, LTD., Barnes, 8.W.13. > 
movals, home and abroad, furnit 
storage. World-famous for efficient serv 
reliable packing and careful storage. (T 
RiVerside 6615.) . 


ARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemo 

offer one of the most comprehens 
removals and storage services on the so1 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pi 
quickly and with meticulous care. (TI 
warehouse affords first-class storage for 
long as you wish. And their service inclu 
packing and shipping overseas. Estima 
without obligation, from Commercial Ro 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 


JOSEPH MAY, LTD., the firm with 
splendid reputation, cut removal cc 

with their Return Loads. Estimates free 

Whitfield Street, W.1. (Tel. MUSeum 24: 


Low FURNITURE STORAGE RATI 
Restoration, Upholstery and handling 
Antiques and Works of Art by experts 
MALMESBURY PACKING & SHIPPING ( 
Avon Milles, Malmesbury, Wilts, 22 


Q@VERSEAS REMOVALS. Settl 
effects packed and forwarded by PI 
FORDS, removers and storers.  First-cl 
storage. Branches in all large towns. H 
Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, . 
(Tel. CAN. 4444), 


ARING & GILLOW. Unrivalied : 

vice. Specialists in. foreign removals 
all parts at keenest prices. Estimates ; 
advice free.—164, Oxford Street, Lond 
W.1 (MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Str 
Southport (Southport 56877). 


WEST COUNTRY removal speciali 
export packers and shippers. H 
recommendations, estimates free. 
BLATCHFORDS PACKERS & REMOVERS, L' 
Exeter.. Tel. 56261-2 


ARDEN ORNAMENTS. We have a la 

Collection for Sale and are always intere: 
in purchasing fine antique pieces in Lead, St 
and Marble, also Period Wrought Iron Ga 
etc.—T. CROWTHER & SONS, LTD., | 
North End Rd., Fulham, S.W.6. Tel.: FUL. 1 
I WISH TO SELL a complete house full of 

pictures, some fine period furniture, sil 
pewter, Toby jugs, Persian and other fine carp 
guns, etc. Is there a dealer who would buy 
whole contents?—Box 1199. 
IVE NEED- All kinds of antique, obsolete 

modern firearms, accessories, powder fla 

etc. Colt revolvers, cased items. Winches 
.Gibbs and Farquharson rifles, double rifles. 
Sheffield-made sheath knives—SUTCLIFFE, 
Hey, Briercliffe, Burnley, Lancashire. 


___ INTERIOR DECORATION 


15” REDUCTIONS on all Wilton Carpets 

every make and quality of furnist 
fabric. Travels to advise on converting 
decorating. Mrs. FEATHERSTONE-WIT 
3, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. 
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MISS ROSANAGH MARY GODDARD MAURICE 


r. and the Hon. Mrs. James Maurice, of Isbury House, Marlborough, Wiltshire, 
John Peter Clay, son of Mr. H. P. Clay, of 


f Mrs. M. D. Clay, of Pickhurst-lane, West Wickham, Kent 


Miss Maurice, the daughter of D 
and a grand-daughter of Lord Goddard, is engaged to be married to Mr. 


New Barn House, Haywards Heath, Sussex, and o 
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CUTTING FARM LABOUR COSTS 


URING the past five years, allowing for 
LD the change in the value of the £, the real 

income of the community as a whole has 
risen by 16 per cent., but farming incomes have 
declined by 17 per cent. and are lower now than 
they were in 1948. This statement, made by 
Mr. J. K. Knowles, General Secretary of the 
National Farmers’ Union, provides a cogent 
reason why farmers should take a keen interest 
in work study. They cannot afford to employ 
labour wastefully, even if all the labour they 
might want were available. To the Farmers’ 
Club last week Sir Thomas Hutton, Chairman 
of the British Productivity Council, spoke of 
work study as a means to make work easier 
and enable more productive work to be accom- 
plished with the same or less physical effort. 

Sir Thomas explained that even if he were 
fully trained in work study methods, it would 
be a waste of time for the experienced farmer to 
carry out the time-consuming analysis required. 
A new kind of specialist, he said, is needed, the 
agricultural work study man, who ideally should 
have an agricultural background. Taking the 
job of pig feeding as an example, the first 
requirement is to analyse and record in great 
detail exactly how it is done at present or, in 
the case of a new installation, how it would be 
done using traditional methods. The work study 
man then sits down with the farmer and 
questions every detail of procedure to see 
whether each item or element of work is 
necessary or can be eliminated or improved. 

Sir Thomas told of a job carried out on a 
poultry-feeding farm in Devon. There were 
two men employed for 49} hours a week to 
tend various flocks totalling 3,500 birds. The 
birds were kept on the free range system in 
different pens according to breed. The work 
study investigation immediately revealed that 
the men walked over 3,000 miles a year, and it 
was possible to reduce this distance by about 
one-third by the re-positioning of equipment, 
the purchase of some new feed bins and the 
introduction of ad lib. watering. It was also 
found that the men were being paid 3} weeks’ 
wages a year simply for opening and shutting 
gates because of a lack of standard latching 
and the absence of even a simple springing 
system on the gates. As a result of this piece 
of work study one man has been released from 
the job four afternoons in the week and is 
employed on other farm-work. No less significant 
a result of the introduction of work study is that 
it has acted as a stimulant and has made every- 
body on the farm much keener on his work. 

There are many other examples which 
progressive farmers keen to save labour costs 
have discovered for themselves. Housing dairy 
cows in a yard and milking them in a parlour 
is reckoned to save 25 per cent. of the labour 
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required when cows are kept in sheds and tied 
up individually. The farm improvement scheme, 
which offers a one-third grant towards the cost 
of modernising buildings, is now giving a 
stimulus to such changes. But it is not always 
right for the farmer to copy blindly exactly 
what a neighbour has done, It would be a 
boon to farmers generally if there were a national 
work study service. This could be given either 
through a profit-making organisation similar to 
that of the industrial consultant or a non-profit- 
making organisation provided by the industry 
itself. Sir Thomas Hutton suggested that 
farmers’ co-operative societies might well pro- 
vide this service for their members. The larger 
firms who prepare farmers’ accounts for 
income-tax might undertake it, and so might 
some of the firms who have the farmers’ 
business in fertilisers and agricultural machinery. 
Imperial Chemical Industries is, in fact, already 
doing valuable pioneer work in this field, and 
work study should not be neglected by the 
National Agricultural Advisory Service, on 
which some farmers rely. But the service would 
probably be most effective if it were run by a 
business organisation, such as the local farmers’ 
co-operative society. There is no reason why it 
should be subsidised by the taxpayer. 


MOBILE LIBRARY 


HIS, four-walled with books, is the’ world of 
cities. 
IT finger New York and Amsterdam and the streets 
Of Western Berlin. The arts and science rise 
In a surge of civilisation. Elegance lies 
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Gilt-legged on the shelf where the pulse of a palace. 


beats. 
Culture stands in the road like a globe sealed 
Into itself. Silk stvands of thought, of word, 
Denying place ; till at the breath of the field 
Blowing in at the window they strain and yield 
To Northumbrian air, to a Northumbrian bird. 
J. PHOENICE. 


POWER AND SOLITUDE 


EMOTENESS and solitude, the negations 
that give mountain and coast scenery 
their main beauty to romantic spirits, are to 
others positive elements, with immense poten- 
tial, in the structure of the new social economy. 
Consequently Wales finds itself in the forefront 
of the battle to be waged between the demands 
of economic survival and the ideal of keeping 
national scenic sanctuaries inviolate. This 
year’s report of the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural Wales deals with four major actions, 
the outcome of which will probably decide the 
way the struggle will go throughout Britain: 
that is, whether scenic values can and will be 
co-ordinated with the requirements of our 
atomic age. The bitter irony of the situation is, 
of course, that the Council’s very successes, 
during the past thirty years, have safeguarded 
the solitude that is most required for nuclear 
power stations. In view of the insistence of 
national, and also local, demand the Council 


' itself regretfully endorses thé siting of one 


station, on Lake Trawsfynydd, in that east 
sector of the Snowdonia National Park the 
evacuation of which by the War Department 
is recorded elsewhere in the report. A larger 
development is proposed at Edeyrn on the wild 
rocky coast of Lleyn near Nevin, which after 
years of pressure was recently scheduled as an 
Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty. Of this 
the report remarks that the erection of any 
large structure must shatter the rhythm and 
scale of the whole coast, commenting that “‘to 
erect a station here would be to say, in effect, 
that standards of seascape beauty conjugate 
with economic expediency.”’ 


SCENERY IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 


HE size of nuclear plant dwarfs mountains, 

still more the intimate scale of small bays 
and headlands, but the resulting scene may 
have a stark cubist grandeur that is perhaps 
best left to evolve itself without attempts to 
mitigate it. with tree planting. But in Wales’s 
other great problem, the Milford Haven harbour 
and development scheme, much of which would 
be within a National Park, and all in an area of 
relatively small scale, exercise of forethought 
in the lay-out, to include the planting of as 


ae, 


many trees as possible, could conceivably pro 
duce a certain over-all beauty. It is som/ 
satisfaction to learn from the C.P.R.W. repor' 
that the Esso Petroleum Company is retainin; 
a landscape consultant and undertakes to dc 
everything possible to safeguard the amenities] 
But the aim should be to create beauty as welll, 


issue of the Tryweryn Valley reservoir scheme} 
should its implementation be sanctioned. Thd 
encroachment of a housing scheme at Molc 


frontier . earthwork known as 
raises another aspect of the problem. There 
has apparently been a lack of departmenta| 
co-ordination. The Dyke has not yet beer 
surveyed—which is generally the responsibility 
of the Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments—while the Ancient Monuments depart- 
ment, in which the earthwork ought probably 
to have been vested, arrived on the scene toc 
late. Both are rather starved of resources by| 
the Treasury, notwithstanding that develop:| 
ments of this kind continually threaten to 
obliterate such ancient monuments, and that 
their surveying, if preservation is impracticable, 
ought by all means to be pressed on. However, 
the Flintshire Archeological Society is in future 
to act as watch-dog for “the County Council—a 
useful service that needs to be universal. 


A FILM OF EVERY HORSE-RACE ? 


T was expected that Mr. P. Bull would have 
some interesting things tosay when hespoke as 
guest of honour at last week’s Gimcrack Dinner, 
and he did not disappoint his listeners. His 
mind ranged over a large number of subjects, 
and his suggestions included a measure of cen- 
tralisation for racing, sufficient to swallow up 
those meetings ‘““which seemed unable to provide 
reasonable stake money and amenities,’ over- 
night declarations and the use of American-type 
starting gates. But perhaps the most interesting 
of his proposals was that a ciné record should be 
made of every race from start to finish for the 
benefit of the stewards, as is the custom in 
Venezuela. It may be argued that the integrity 
of our jockeys is such that the vigilant eyes of 
the stewards peering through high-powered 
binoculars from a vantage-point in the stands 
should be capable of detecting any minor in- 
fringements that may occur from time to time. 
But when there are a large number of runners 
for a race it is often difficult to see exactly what 
is going on, and there are numerous factors, 
quite apart from rough or injudicious riding, 
that can influence the result of a race. A film 
would certainly enable the facts to be estab- 
lished and so, an occasion, save a deal of 
argument. 


STRAYED TREASURES ~ 


HE recent discovery of a sketchbook of 

Goya’s in California, after its sale first for a 
low price and then for a very high one, provided 
the kind of story beloved by popular newspapers. 
There is no defined pattern for this category of 
romance. A fine and interesting bronze jug 
carrying the badge of Richard II, now in the 
British Museum, was recovered in 1896 from 
Ashanti. Tales of Crusader armour and chain 
mail still treasured in Northern Nigeria (whither 
it was presumably carried by Muslims many 
centuries ago) are almost commonplace. In 
1928 a big find of William Blake paintings was 
reported from New Zealand, where someone 
made the discovery in the house of a daughter 
of one of Blake’s pupils. A year or two later 
came news of a first edition of Pickwick Papers, 
found (with other books of comparable value) in 
a trapper’s cabin on the shores of Hudson’s Bay. 
About twenty years ago a panel of stained glass 
from a 13th-century window was returned to 
Salisbury Cathedral from a Canadian ranch, 
whither it had been brought as a souvenir sixty 
or more years earlier. There has also been some 
reverse traffic. Everyone has seen in English 
journals the American advertisements for early 
American firearms—and particularly for early 
Colt revolvers—which are much collected in the 
United States. And then there are those equally 
numerous appeals for rhinoceros horns from 
surplus trophies, the horns being wanted back 
in Asia and Africa as “ medicine’ in the con- 
coction of costly aphrodisiacs. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


EWS are trees that always greatly please 

ime. They are not only beautiful, but 

*™ there is something permanent about 
them, and the people who planted them as 
cuttings or seedlings obviously did so with 
another generation in mind. I don’t know how 
long it takes a yew to grow to a height of 
thirty or forty feet, but, judging from the slips 
of yew I planted in the garden, yews are not of 
rapid growth. We have quite a number 
in the immediate locality. Two of the finest 
specimens stand at the entrance to a farm road, 
and no doubt they were planted there by some- 
one who knew the magnificence of yews even if 
he might never live to see them in all their 

- grandeur marking his gateway. 

The cuttings I took came from two or three 
stunted little yews that grow on the cliff above 
the cottage. Had they done better I might have 
set a yew hedge, if not for myself, then for the 
people who come after me, which is almost what 
people who plant box hedges dow l think, 1 
managed to get three little pieces of yew to take, 
but they are still not much bigger than when 
I put them in. The juniper I brought 
flourished and has already had to be discouraged 
from crawling too far. 

I should like to have a good big yew tree 
in the garden, but I fear that one has to look 
for a house with a yew in the drive rather than 
plant such a tree. It dismayed me a few weeks 
ago to see that a yew tree by a neighbour’s gate 
here was apparently so little thought of that 
some men were hired to come and chop it down, 
which they did without ceremony, taking the 
whole thing away. I should have held on to 
some of the timber at least, but values ‘are not 
the same with everyone: some old country 
people think nothing of brass and crazed willow- 
pattern plates, and a friend who has been 
looking for some good brass gig lamps was 
chagrined to hear that a farmer friend had sold 
two sets in a great heap of junk which he let 
someone take away for ten shillings. 


* * 
* 


O* several occasions I have noted that the 
resident birds of the village—those living 

within the boundaries of gardens and _allot- 
ments—include several pairs of carrion-crows, 
and I suspect that these live in the gardens, 
favouring a few ornamental trees (chestnuts, 
oaks, elms and so on) that border the bowling 
green and the little park, because they are quite 
unmolested. No one shoots carrion-crows in the 
village and they can breed in safety, whereas 
crows living in the farm land are likely to be shot 
by either a keeper or a farmer. Regularly I hear 
the carrion-crows talking to one another as they 
sit on roof tops or television aerials. Now and 
again they use their size to intimidate smaller 
birds when they come upon them enjoying a 
crust or flying away with some titbit which 
they particularly relish. 

One pair of carrion-crows lives and nests 
each year quite close to the bowling green. I see 
them every day, and they are often perched on 
the tip of one of two yew trees that stand side 
by side in the grounds of a house that has been 
empty for some time. One of these trees is the 
roost of pigeons, a pair that nest in the yew in 
spite of the predatory habits of the crows. Iam 
not sure whether the pigeons are the same birds 
each year and don’t know, if they are, that they 
bring off even one brood, but pigeons are not 
completely intimidated even by carrion-crows, 
and the crows that haunt the yews haven't 
managed to drive off the pigeons, which evi- 

_dently find the place equally attractive. 


* * 
* 


HE other afternoon I was walking past the 
yew trees when one of the carrion-crows 
swept overhead with a hoarse croak which 
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HALF-TIMBERING AT STRATFORD ST. MARY, SUFFOLK 


made me look up. At that moment the bird 
drew in its wings and directed itself into the 
branches of the yew tree and I heard a thud 
and a clatter of wings as a pigeon fluttered 
deeper into the tree, where the crow, his attack 
complete, did not choose to venture. Immedi- 
ately this happened the second of the two 
crows dived into the upper branches of the yew, 
bent upon attacking the pigeon’s mate, but this 
attack failed, the pigeon being alert to danger 
and able to scuttle through the tree to the 
other side of the trunk. I waited to see what 
would happen next, but the pigeons sat tight. 
They knew very well that the crows would 
pounce if they dared to show themselves, and 
they might have a rough time before their 
superior speed got them out of harm’s way. 
The crows perched and waited, the pigeons 
cowered a little. I put my elbow on the wall 
and waited too, but there was nothing new in 
this persecution, it seemed. Far away a cow 
lowed and someone banged a mash can with a 
stick, a mist hazed the lower village and quite 
plainly the pigeons were sitting it out until the 
crows got weary of the whole thing, just as I 
was wearying. 
* : * 

ga: evening spent with the Fishery Superin- 

tendent naturally had very little but talk 
of fish and fishing in it. I remembered the sea- 
trout fry that had been planted in the lake for 
one of the local angling clubs and enquired 
how they had turned out. Several fish of one 
pound had been caught, I was told, which 
seems to bear out a theory of my own about 
the wild trout of the hill streams and lakes. 
The 6-in. limit on trout that applies in my 
locality has always seemed to me absurd, but it 
is justified by those who support such a limit 
by the claim that a restriction of an inch or two 
more would not improve the state of the rivers 
or lakes. Mountain streams are acid, devoid of 
good food for trout, and capable of supporting 
only the small fish that breed there. The same 
applies to lakes, say the pessimists. 

The theory, if it can be called that, excuses 
the taking away of large numbers of little 
trout. Some anglers boast of bags of 50 fish 
and talk of giving the rest a better chance by 
thinning the fish out, but a spawning trout of 
7 or 8 ins. obviously belongs to a stunted race, 
and the indiscriminate taking of fish of 6 ins. can 
result only in a more stunted race in the long 
run. It is a pernicious thing. Good stock and 


large ova will result in strong fish and appreci- 
able growth, at least in lakes that are fertile 
enough to have produced good trout in the 
past. The growth of land-locked sea-trout in 
12 months seems to support this contention, 
and it is time that something was done to make 
the best of things by rejuvenating the stock. 
* * 


* 

Y enthusiasm for trout fishing almost 

makes me forget that there are more 
frustrated salmon fishermen to the square mile 
than any other sort of angler, at least in this 
part of the world. The successful salmon 
fisherman seems to be envied to an alarming 
extent, and the whisper that he foul-hooks his 
fish is bound to be heard sooner or later. I am 
no judge of the technique of foul-hooking. I 
have never done it with intent and I have only 
once or twice seen people trying it. That it is 
a difficult thing to convince a bench upon I 
have no doubt. Only a skilled angler can judge 
the technique of a would-be poacher or foul- 
hooker, for it can be done in a great variety of 
ways, from clumsy handling of the fly to spin- 
ning in a strong current with a short line. I 
witnessed this method myself in the season 
just ended, and I was under the impression that 
in my area this practice is taken care of by a 
bye-law that requires the return of any foul- 
hooked fish. It was, but the bye-laws have 
been changed. This seems a most extraordinary 
thing when 90 per cent. of the doubtful ways of 
taking fish can be covered by banning the taking 
of foul-hooked specimens and prohibiting the 
use of the gaff, the loophole of those who foul- 
hook and show their fish to the bailiff. 

A psychologist might be able to explain 
some of the motives of those who frame bye- 
laws to protect their own sport. It amuses me 
to hear every spring that a near-by river is 
having an early run of sea-trout, a distinction 
shared by no other water in the locality. The 
explanation that the grilse are falling back as 
kelts never gets much sympathy, and yet the 
kelt is a poor thing from the angler’s point of 
view and has value, if it survives, so far as the 
future stock is concerned. An expert roach 
fisherman who once accompanied me to fly-fish 
for trout summed it all up by saying: “ You are 
a fisherman if you can take a fish with a fly, I 
daresay. You are not a sportsman until you 
can return it to the water with as much satis- 
faction.” I have met very few so-called game 
fishermen who can stand that test. 
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weathers is one of the healthiest forms of 

exercise that can be enjoyed by every fit 
person, and in recent years has become popular 
with the youth of this country. Its rapid de- 
velopment may be attributed largely to the 
Youth Hostel movement, which provides 
accommodation in accessible beauty spots 
almost everywhere in scenic Britain, and thus 
facilitates one of the cheapest and most reward- 
ing holidays obtainable. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the Cairn- 
gorms have comparatively poor facilities of this 
kind to offer the walker. In consequence, those 
who wish to explore this magnificent wilderness 
of peak, glen, river and forest must either camp 


r | NRAMPING in wild country and in all 
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TRAMPING IN THE CAIRNGORMS 


Written and Illustrated by W. A. POUCHER 


but they do not comprise the whole of the 
Cairngorms, whose outliers extend in almost 
every direction, only just failing to reach the 
4,000-feet contour and, by general agreement 
among mountaineers, include Lochnagar, 3,786 
feet, the Monarch of Balmoral Forest, and the 
dominating peak of the Mounth. 

Seemingly endless glens penetrate the fast- 
nesses of these remote hills, which are split into 
two well defined sections by the Lairig Ghru. 
This gigantic rift provides the connecting link 
between Braemar and Aviemore, and at its 
highest point the well worn track attains 2,733 
feet. To traverse it is one of the great tests of 
stamina imposed upon all those who wish to 
graduate as true Cairngormers, and _ its 


However, I think the approach from Avie- 
more not only seems equally endless, but is also | 
more tantalising because the stupendous V-_ 
shaped opening of the Lairig comes into view | 
from time to time en route, and the long tramp | 
through the lovely pines of Rothiemurchus does 
not appear to bring it any nearer. But it is» 
actually Only six miles from Coylum Bridge to 
the opening, which is characterised by the over- | 
hanging cliffs of Creag an Leth-choin. The top | 
of the pass is a mile farther south, and half a | 
mile beyond it lie the famed Pools of Dee. 

Both my tramps were made in good weather | 
but in rain, mist and high wind the traverse can 
be a severe trial, and those who undertake it in 
such unfavourable conditions will breathe a sigh 


1—LOOKING NORTH THROUGH THE LAIRIG GHRU, THE DESOLATE PASS IN THE CAIRNGORMS FROM DEESIDE TO 
SPEYSIDE. Cairntoul is on the left and the slopes'of Ben Macdhui are on the right 


in one of the glens, sleep at the Shelter Stone 
near Loch Avon, or as the only alternative stay 
in distant Braemar or Invervey on Deeside, in 
Glenmore Lodge, the Dell in Rothiemurchus 
Forest, or at Aviemore on Speyside. Ten years 
ago I drew attention to this problem in my book, 
A Camera in the Caiyvngorms, and suggested a 
solution, but during a recent visit I was dis- 
appointed to find it had fallen on deaf ears. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that this vast area of 
superb desolation attracts comparatively few 
trampers, and most of those who venture into 
its solitudes are Scots who reside on the fringes 
of the district. 

The Cairngorms cover an area about thirty 
miles from east to west and some twenty miles 
from north to south, and are dominated by the 
second highest mountain in Britain, Ben 
Macdhui, 4,296 feet, which, although lacking the 
individuality and grand rock scenery of its peer, 
Ben Nevis, is nevertheless only inferior to it in 
height by 110 feet. The central group also 
comprises three other peaks over 4,000 feet: 
Braeriach, 4,248 feet, Cairntoul, 4,241 feet, and 
Cairngorm, 4,084 feet. These mountains thus 
form the largest area of high ground in Britain, 


accomplishment is no mean feat of endurance. It 
is twenty-seven miles from Braemar to Aviemore, 
but a lift to the Lipn of Dee shortens it by six 
miles and two miles can be saved in a similar 
manner from Coylum Bridge to Aviemore. The 
net walking distance is therefore nearly twenty 
miles, and those who think a bicycle may be 
helpful will be disappointed, as it will have to be 
carried over the innumerable large boulders on 
the highest section of the route. 

I have walked through the Lairig Ghru in 
both directions, and when going north I had a 
lift as far as Black Bridge. This spans the Derry 
Burn some two miles beyond the Linn of Dee, 
but on my recent visit the gate at the latter 
point was locked and thereafter I had to proceed 
on foot. The track goes to the left at Derry 
Lodge, passes Luibeg Cottage, and then plunges 
into the sublime desolation of the hills. I seemed 
to tramp for miles before a turn to the right 
opened up the great ravine to the north, which 
is hemmed in on the left by the Devil’s Point and 
Cairntoul, with its conspicuous lofty corrie, and 
on the right by the slopes of Ben Macdhui, but 
from this point it is still about five miles to the 
crest of the pass (Fig. 1). 


of relief when the first habitation comes into 
view. I would remind aspirants that there are 
at least fifteen miles without any sleeping 
facilities, although shelter may be obtained in 
the Corrour bothy which stands just to the 
north of the Devil’s Point. 

Ben Macdhui is the finest peak in the Cairn- 
gorms, and every tramper who visits this dist- 
rict aspires to reach its lofty wind-swept summit. 
The mountain rises immediately to the east of 
the Lairig Ghru, and faces the great corries that 
lie between Braeriach and Cairntoul on the 
other side of this ravine. But its summit is a 
disappointment to both artist and photographer 
because it consists of a flattish rounded top, 
which, however, presents its most graceful as- 
pect when seen from distant Cairngorm. Its 
flanks are set at a gentle angle, save on the west 
where they fall steeply to the Lairig Ghru. The 
ascent of this peak, therefore, presents no 
climbing difficulties, but vast distances have to 
be covered to reach it. 

A reference to the map will show that the 
summit is actually nearer to Aviemore than to 
Braemar, but, unless it is ascended from this 
side by way of Cairngorm, the tramp is lacking 
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2._THE MAGNIFICENT VIEW TOWARDS BEINN MHEADHOIN FROM GLEN DERRY. “Seemingly endless glens penetrate the 


in interest. The more usual ap- 
proach is from Braemar by way of 
Derry Lodge, beyond which there 
is a choice of two routes. The most 
favoured goes through Glen Derry 
and up Coire Etchachan, whereas 
it is shorter by two miles to make 
for the peak through Glen Luibeg 
and over the fine ridge of Sron 
Riach. 

I have climbed this mountain 
only on one occasion and chose the 
latter route for my ascent but 
returned through Glen Derry be- 
cause the light is then more favour- 
able for photography throughout. 
According to the map this circuit 
covers about 21 miles based upon 
the Linn of Dee and, since it 
includes nearly 7,000 feet of ascent 
and descent, the tramp is no mean 
achievement to anyone in fit 
condition. 

I had two companions for this 
ascent and we were favoured by 
sunny weather all day. The air 
was so clear that we sighted our 
objective when passing Invervey 
and again when nearing Derry 
Lodge. Moreover, the atmosphere 
was so invigorating that we swung 
along at a good pace, joyfully 
anticipating the long climb ahead. 
After following the Lairig Ghru 
path for nearly two miles we bore 
to the right along Glen Luibeg, 
with the gradually rising ridge of 
Sron Riach at its head which led 
the eye to the snowy summit of 
Stog Coire Sputan Dearg. Wading 


fastnesses of these remote hills” 


3—THE CLIFFS OF LOCHNAGAR SEEN FROM MEIKLE PAP. “The lochan 1,200 feet below was 


frozen solid” 
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4.—LOCH AN EILEIN WITH ITS RUINED CASTLE, “ONE OF THE GEMS OF Hee 
CAIRNGORMS” 


through thick heather in the glen was rather 
tiring, so we halted for a rest at the foot of Sron 
Riach, which touches the 2,000-foot contour. 

This fine ridge rises rapidly. In places its 
crest consists of slightly inclined slabs of granite 
which facilitate easy progress and, as we gained 
height, it opened up majestic prospects of Carin- 
toul on our left. On our right the whole of 
Coire Sputan Dearg lay under a deep mantle of 
snow and presented a scene of Alpine splendour, 
with far below a sight of the frozen surface of 
lonely Lochan Uaine, which is the second 
highest in the Cairngorms at 3,142 feet. While 
approaching this top we must have disturbed a 
golden eagle, for one flew out of the corrie and 
disappeared in the direction of Ben Macdhui. 
About a mile to the west we could now perceive 
our objective which we soon reached after 
crossing an immense snowfield. The summit has 
an indicator erected in 1925 by the Cairngorm 
Club, and we were able to pick out many of the 
distant peaks. But our gaze was held by the wild 
panorama, to the west, on the other side of the 
Lairig Ghru, where the vastness of the corries 
lying between Cairntoul and Braeriach was now 
apparent and enhanced by the lovely lines of 
the Angel’s Peak. 

We lunched by the cairn and the warm 
sunshine was tempered by a gentle breeze from 
the north-west. In due course we commenced 
the long descent, making first for Loch Etchach- 
an, 3,058 feet, and then tramping down the deep 
trough of Coire Etchachan, with the lofty riven 
cliffs of Beinn Mheadhoin on our left and with 
spacious views of Glen Derry below. Once we 
had reached level ground we imagined our day’s 
work was done, but the four miles along the glen 
seemed endless, and when we passed the first 
scattered pines we were only half way to the 
Lodge, with another two miles to go to Black 
Bridge where a car awaited us. However, 
tiredness is soon forgotten when a long and 
arduous tramp is regarded in retrospect, and as 
we sat by the fire that evening we felt at peace 
with the world and thankful to have experienced 
some of the delights of these lonely, sombre 
hills (Fig. 2). 

Those who have tramped the length of 
Deeside will have revelled in the beauty of its 
setting, and may have lingered by the Old 
Bridge of Dee at Invercauld to admire its 
attractive architecture, its charming situation 
amid birch and pine and a glimpse above them 
of the lofty summit of Lochnagar in the far 
distance. The topography of this mountain is 
entirely different from that of the rest of the 
Cairngorm peaks, save possibly that of Cairn 


Lochan, in that it displays a grand array of 
precipitous cliffs that enclose its spectacular 
north-eastern corrie. This feature alone raises 
it to one of the finest mountain scenes in the 
country, and since its ascent involves nothing 
more than a long tramp, it should be visited by 
every hiker when he is in the district. 

As the crow flies this mountain is seven miles 
from Braemar and ten from Ballater, but the 
walking distances are eleven and fourteen miles 
respectively. If, however, a lft can be obtained 
from Braemar to Loch Callater Cottage the foot- 
slogging is reduced to six miles. Similar assist- 
ance from Ballater to the Spittal of Glen Muick 
reduces it to five miles. The best plan is to 
tramp from Ballater to Braemar, over the sum- 
mit, and if one takes it this way both eye and 
camera have the advantage of favourable light- 
ing throughout. 

I like to reduce level walking to a minimum 
so that I can spend more time on the hill, and 
when I first climbed Lochnagar I obtained per- 
mission from the late King’s Factor to. cycle 
along the private road on the north side of Glen 
Muick. Early on a sunny morning I left the 
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machine outside Allt-na-giubhsaich Lodge whei 
the rising track begins. At a height of 2,800 fec 
I passed the famous Foxes’ Well, the last plac 
where a drink can be obtained on this ascen| 
and later deserted the steep zig-zag known | 
the Ladder in favour of the lofty cone of Meik) 
Pap which rose overhead farther to the nortt] 
This airy perch, 3,211 feet, is the ideal plac} 
from which to appraise the gigantic corri 
whose crescent of cliffs on this occasion carried. 
ae snow in its gullies, while the locha: 
,200 feet below was frozen solid (Fig. 3). I wal 
so impressed by the wild grandeur of this spec 
tacle that I spent nearly an hour before leavin 
the Pap to continue my tramp. After descending 
to the col I kept to the edge of the precipices o! 
Cuidhe Crom and then continued round the 
fantastic crescent from the Red Spout to the 
Black Spout; keeping well away from the ex- 
tensive snow cornices and later from the yawn-| 
ing snow-choked mouth of this spectacular gully. 

The real summit of Lochnagar is the granite 
cone of Cac Carn Beag; it rises a short distance 
to the north of the corrie and carries the Cairn- 
gorm Club Indicator erected in 1924. The atmo- 
sphere was so clear that I was able to pick out 
not only the relatively near peaks of the Cairn- 
gorms, but also the distant summit of Ben Nevis 
on the western horizon. Eventually I meandered 
down to my cycle enchanted by my experience. 

Aviemore is well placed for some splendid 
tramps, including Glen Feshie and Gleann 
Einich, but here again the distances to be covered 
are tremendous. A lift to Feshie Bridge is essen- 
tial for Glen Feshie, but similar assistance to 
Coylum Bridge saves only two miles for Gleann 
Einich, which is particularly interesting if 
Sgoran Dubh is climbed, followed by the circuit 
of the lip of the corrie cradling Loch Einich. 
However, I suppose some of you will think a 
lazy day is already overdue, in which event you 
should walk to Loch an Eilein. This is one of the 
gems of the Cairngorms and its sylvan beauty is 
especially charming; it is enhanced by the ruins 
of the old castle standing aloof and forlorn on a 
tiny islet and was at one time the home of the 
osprey (Fig. 4.). 

Despite the excellence of these two long 
tramps, to which might be added the ascent of 
Braeriach, I think that if time is short it can be 
spent to better advantage by climbing Cairn- 
gorm, traversing the ridge to Cairn Lochan for 
the spectacular views of its immense cliffs, and 
descending direct in to the glen. But even this 
makes a long day unless transport is secured to 
Glenmore Lodge, in which case there would be 
an opportunity to enjoy the lovely vistas of 
Loch Morlich (Fig. 5), backed by the great 
corries of Cairngorm, and to walk also as far as 
Ryvoan. This suggestion may seem rather ambi- 
tious, but on one occasion I made the ascent 
and subsequent circuit in an afternoon and got 
back to Glenmore Lodge by 8 p.m. 


CAIRN LOCHAN FROM LOCH MORLICH 


Written and Illustrated by 
ALAN ROGERS 


7 | NRAVELLERS on the A130 road from Chelmsford 
to Rayleigh and Southend may not be aware of the 
remarkable 18th-century monument to Edmund 

Humfrey which is to be seen in the little church of 

Rettendon. The church stands just off the main road, 

about eight and a half miles south-east of Chelmsford, 

and can easily be missed by the passing motorist. It is 
well worth a visit, however, for the monument is unusual, 
not only for its great size and sumptuousness of detail, 
but as an outstanding example of a little-known statuary, 

Samuel Chandler. The monument fills the whole of the 

east end of the north aisle, a composition of white and 

grey marble some thirty feet high by sixteen wide. 

Originally it must have completely dominated the 

church, but it is now unfortunately obscured from 

view by a high wooden screen which, erected across the 
aisle, makes the monument difficult to photograph. 

Rupert Gunnis in his Dictionary of British Sculptors 
1660-.851 has little to say about Samuel Chandler except 

that he flourished from 1721 to 1741 and lived at 

' Wanstead. “His chief signed monument,” he writes, ‘‘is 

the towering mass of marble which commemorates 

Edmund Humfrey, 1727, at Rettendon, Essex. This has 

a reclining figure of the dead man, while above him in 

niches stand the life-size figures of his parents and 

grandparents; it is Overpowering for a village church, 
but is nevertheless one of the most important early- 
18th-century monuments in England.’ Mr. Gun- 
nis refers to one other signed monument by Chandler: 
to William Taylor (1741) at Broadway, Worcestershire. 

Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner does not go so far as 
Mr. Gunnis, but is impressed by the monument, as 
indeed all must be who come upon it unawares in this 
unpretentious church. ‘“‘The surprise of the church is 
the monument to Edmund Humphrey d. 1727 signed 
according to Mrs. Esdaile by Samuel Chandler. It is a 
large marble affair with four standing figures and one sem1- 
reclining. The four are arranged triptychwise with two 
single figures in niches in the wings and a couple higher 
up together in one niche. Open segmental pediment 
above them.” 

According to the deeds of Rettendon Manor now in 
the possession of the Essex Record Office, Edmund 
Humfrey approved the design of the monument before 
his death and directed that a sum of £1,000 or “such 
further sum to make decent and handsome”’ should be 
expended on its erection. 

The deeds also make referencc to certain ‘‘drafts or modells hereunto 
annexed,” but these appear to have been lost or destroyed. It 
would have been interesting to compare Chandler’s original designs 
with the finished work. 

The Humfrey family was connected with the Manor of Rettendon 
for over a hundred years. Morant traces it from the Cannon family to 
Richard Humfrey of Rettendon, who died in 1607. A brass in the church 
commemorates this Richard and his three sons, one of whom accidentally 
shot his father, was tried, convicted and finally pardoned by James I. 
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A MASTERPIECE IN MARBLE 


MONUMENT BY SAMUEL CHANDLER TO EDMUND HUMFREY, 1727, IN 


1371 


ven I 


RETTENDON CHURCH, ESSEX 


The pardon bearing the Great Seal is still to be seen in the church, 
hanging near to the Humfrey monument. 

Edmund Humfrey, a bachelor, was the last of the line, and it is 
possible that realisation of this fact induced him to make a last grandiose 
gesture which would impress the importance of the family on posterity. 
However that may be, it provided Samuel Chandler with hizs one great 
opportunity to prove his competence to design and carry out a major 
work in the Classical style. Perhaps other works by Chandler may come 
to light, for it is difficult to believe that the man who created the Retten- 
don monument would fail to attract other equally important commissions. 
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DETAILS OF THE MONUMENT, SHOWING HUMFREY’S PARENTS AND 
(above) HUMFREY HIMSELF. 


“A Jast grandiose gesture which would impress 
the importance of the family on posterity ” 
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CHELSEA’S OLD BOTANIC GARDEN 


By W. N. LAWFIELD 


THE CHELSEA PHYSIC GARDEN, WHICH WAS STARTED BY THE SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES IN THE 1670s. In the background 
is an old yew tree, in front of which stands a statue of Sir Hans Sloane, who owned the land at the beginning of the 18th century 


London, about mid-way between Chelsea 

Bridge and Albert Bridge, is a garden 
only some two acres in extent. It is enclosed 
by a wall and various buildings on three sides, 
but on the fourth side, which faces the river, is a 
low wall surmounted by railings through which 
a good deal of the garden can be seen. This is 
the Chelsea Apothecaries’ Garden. 


()* the north bank of the Thames in 


THE ROCK GARDEN, CONSTRUCTED OF LAVA SENT FROM MOUNT HECLA IN ICELAND 
BY SIR JOSEPH BANKS AND STONE BROUGHT FROM THE TOWER OF LONDON 


The site of the garden, which is also 
called the Physic Garden, was secured by 
the Society of Apothecaries in 1673 to replace 
a garden in Westminster. It was leased from 
Charles Cheyne for £5 per annum for 61 years, 
and in 1697 the lease was extended for another 
60 years. Fifteen years later the freehold was 
purchased by Sir Hans Sloane, who had bought 
the Manor of Chelsea from Lord Cheyne. John 


Evelyn paid at least one visit to the garden, 
and on August 7, 1685, he recorded: “I went 
to see Mr. Watts, keeper of the Apothecaries’ 
Garden of simples at Chelsea, where there is a 
collection of innumerable rarities of that sort; 
besides many rare annuals, the tree bearing 
Jesuit’s bark, which had done such wonders in 
Quartan Agues—what was very ingenious was 
the subterranean heater, conveyed by a stove 

: under theconservatory,all vaulted 
with brick, so as he has the doors 
and windows open in the hardest 
frosts, secluding only the snow.” 

The last years of the 17th 
century and the early years of 
the 18th were something of a 
trial, and more than once it was 
proposed to abandon the garden. 
It must therefore have been with 
something like relief that the 
Apothecaries heard of Sir Hans 
Sloane’s purchase of the Manor. 
Sloane himself was an old student 
of the garden, and had always 
regarded it with affection. In 
1722 he conveyed the garden to 
the Apothecaries, subject toa 
quit rent of £5 per year payable 
to his heirs. In addition they 
were to present to the President, 
Council, and Fellows of the Royal 
Society fifty specimens of dis- 
tinct plants, dried and preserved, 
which grew in the garden the 
same year, until the number of 
two thousand were delivered. No 
notice appears to have been taken 
of the extended lease of 1697, and 
one wonders what happened to it. 

Philip Miller was appointed 
to take charge of the garden; he 
is remembered by his publication 
of The Gardener's Dictionary, a 
work that ran into several edit- 
ions and was translated into 
other languages. Later he pub- 
lished two folio volumes with 
illustrations of plants grown in 
the garden. It was during his 
régime that the great Linnaeus 
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A MULBERRY TREE OF UNDECIDED 

BUT GREAT AGE WHICH SPREADS 

ITS BRANCHES OVER A SMALL LAWN 

NEAR THE CURATOR’S OFFICE. To 

the left of the mulberry can be seen Cotoneaster 
frigida grown as a standard 


came over from Sweden. The first meeting 
between the two men was somewhat stormy, 
but after a visit to Oxford Linnaeus returned 
to the Physic Garden and finally parted from 
Miller on friendly and cordial terms. 

While Miller had charge many new plants 
were introduced and great improvements made. 
Although Sloane was a generous benefactor, he 
was no fool and appreciated the value of money; 
he paid frequent visits to the garden and had 
many discussions with Miller. It is interesting 
to note that Miller married the sister of Ehret 
the botanical artist, by whom he had two sons, 
both botanists. He died in 1771. 

It is not possible to give a complete record 
of all the famous botanists and gardeners who 
have been connected with the Physic Garden, 
but mention must be made of two others. 
William Forsyth, who is commemorated by the 
genus Forsythia, spent some years under 
Philip Miller and later succeeded him before 
moving on to Kensington. William Curtis, 
founder of the Botanical Magazine and respon- 
sible for the Flova Londiniensis, was Demon- 
strator of Plants and Praefectus Horti from 
1772 until 1777. 

The Apothecaries kept their state barge in 
the barge house adjoining the garden, and for a 
time the Vintners and the Tallow-chandlers 
rented part of the barge house for their barges. 
In those days there was no Chelsea Embankment 
and the boundary of the garden was the river 
itself. When the embankment was constructed 
in 1873 and opened the following year, some 
land was taken from the garden and anxiety was 
felt that the plants, particularly the trees, would 
suffer from dryness. Fortunately this was not 
the case. 

For its size the Physic Garden includes 
some fine and interesting trees. It is unfor- 
tunate that not one of the original four cedars 
is there to-day. Four young cedars, Cedrus 
libani, were planted in 1683: the two planted in 
the middle of the garden were cut down in 1771; 
and the other two, which were planted near the 
river, survived another century and were re- 
moved in 1878 and 1903 respectively. These 
four cedars were the first to be seen in England, 
and old prints of the garden show the two near 
the river. 

Although it cannot be considered uncom- 
mon to-day the maidenhair tree, Ginkgo biloba, 
still attracts attention as having existed in 
prehistoric times. Two were planted to take the 
place of the last cedars, although there is an 


A LEAD WATER TANK OF 1670, ONCE 

USED IN THE OLD GREENHOUSE, BUT 

NOW REMOVED TO A PLACE IN THE 
OPEN. It is still in constant use 
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older maidenhair in the garden. Inside the 
Swan-walk gate is a fine specimen of Koel- 
veutaria paniculata, sometimes called the golden 
rain tree—a name derived from the feathery 
panicles of small yellow flowers. It also has the 
name of willow pattern tree. Another tree of 
note is the Caucasian beech, Zelkova crenata, of 
which there are two specimens, one very elderly 
with a split trunk, and another younger speci- 
men near the north wall. 

Catalpas are well represented; these trees, 
like the London plane, do not mind the smoke 
and dirt of large towns, but they are compara- 
tively short lived. Catalpa bignonioides, the 
Indian bean tree, was introduced by Mark 
Catesby in 1728. Mention must also be made of 
the cucumber tree, Magnolia acuminata, and 
the tulip tree, Liviodendron tulipifera, and a 
large spreading mulberry. 

As well as fine trees there are many shrubs, 
herbaceous plants and alpines, and some of the 
last-named find a home in an unusual type of 
rock garden. It consists mainly of blocks of 
basaltie lava from Iceland brought to this 
country in 1772; in addition there is a large 
quantity of stone from the Tower of London. 
The two make a curious mixture. 

A large part of the garden is given over to 
experimental work, and many specimens are 
sent to colleges and universities. In some cases 
students actually work in the laboratories and 
greenhouses as well as in the garden itself. 
Although small compared with other botanic 
gardens, the Physic Garden has been the centre 
of much research work, and seeds and plants 
are exchanged with other gardens all over the 
world. 

In 1893 the Apothecaries decided to hand 
over the responsibility of the Physic Garden to 
the Charity Commissioners, and since then it 
has been under the care of the Trustees of the 
London Parochial Charities. The first Commit- 
tee meeting under the new régime was held in 
1899 and a young man from Kew was appointed 
as curator. For some years until then the Physic 
Garden had been steadily declining and at one 
time looked almost as though it might cease to 
function altogether. It was very much a case of 
getting things in running order again, and this 
was successfully achieved. Part of the frontage 
of the garden was sold for the widening of Royal 
Hospital-road and the money, together with 
some more, was used for building new green- 
houses, laboratories and lecture rooms. These 
buildings were opened in 1902. 

It is perhaps a pity that the Physic Garden 
cannot be opened to the public in the same way 
as Kew, but if this were done it is probable that 
work would be impeded. Permission to visit it 
has to be obtained first; a ticket is issued 
giving admittance for one visit. 


FORMAL BEDS OF HERBACEOUS PLANTS. The two slender, upright trees in the left 
background are young ginkgos which replaced two of the original cedars 
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VARIETY OF 


ROADLY speaking, our 
present bewildering array of 


flower vases in every colour, 
shape and medium, be it china, 
glass or plastic, is descended from 
the simple Greek amphora, a tall 
two-handled vase for storing 
liquids; the crater, a wide- 
mouthed vessel in which water and 
wine were mixed for use; the lebes, 
a bowl; and the alabastrum, a long 
narrow vase with two small ears 
used for scented oils and perfumes. 

During the 18th century all 
the great European china factories 
began to produce magnificent 
vases of every kind for ornamental 
use only. There were the princely 
vases of Dresden and Sévres, one 
characterised by floral decoration, 
the other by gem-like pictures 
inset. In England, Chelsea, Bow, 
Coalport, Derby and Worcester 
china works, with many others, 
produced their variations of the 
ever-popular vase theme. 

But by and large, as flowers 
were rarely brought indoors and 
arranged in rooms, vases fulfilled 
only a decorative purpose. Elabor- 
ate bouquets in china, feather- 
work, twisted coloured papers and 
shells were preferred by 18th- 
century ladies for use as floral 
decoration instead of the flowers 
found growing in the gay parterres 
of the gardens. Many of these 
artificial floral arrangements were 
made by ladies themselves. 


2.—SILVERED GLASS VASE IN HEAVY DOUBLE GLASS 
OF A DEEP PURPLE CUT THROUGH TO SILVER 


By BEA HOWE 


Gradually demure Chelsea and 
Bow flower or bough pots 
were produced, and elegant 
china jardiniéres, to contain 
the “exoticks’’ and other 
plants being carefully reared 
in the first stove-houses. 

The first half of the 19th 
century saw more and yet 
more exciting new flowers and 
plants being introduced into 
England from abroad. It was 
the day of flourishing florists’ 
clubs and of a revived interest 
by ladies in the cultivation of 
their own flower-gardens. In 
an early number of The 
Ladies’ Companion (1849) Mrs. 
Jane Loudon, who was its 
first editor and a_ leading 
gardener and writer on horti- 
cultural matters, promised 
to give her readers a series 
of articles on the art of 
floral decoration in the home. 
Her articles on how to do 
flowers were probably the 
first of their kind. She also 

described the kinds of vases 
to be used. 

Two years later, at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 in 
Hyde Park, the Victorian 
vase aS we know it to-day in 
all its ornate and rich ampli- 
tude of shape, varietv and 
decoration was seen on count- 
less stands, exhibited by all 
the leading makers of glass 
and china ware. Copeland, 
for instance, showed fine 
examples of vases in rose-du- 
Barry, Sardinian green, ver- 
milion and a new shade called 
cerulean blue. 

Victorian vases were 
decorated in many different 
styles. Some were enriched 
by painted flowers, others 
by alto-relievo figures, others 
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VICTORIAN FLOWER VASES 


1—VICTORIAN FLOWER VASES WITH TYPICAL DECORATION. (Left and right) Opaque 
milky-white glass with hand-painted flowers; (middle) turquoise glass with rust and yellow flowers 


again by enamelling, jewelling or gilding. 
Shapes usually followed the early Greek 
amphora, flagon, urn, or slender ewer designs; 
or they frankly imitated Oriental styles. Vases 
were even nobly named. There was the Caven- 
dish vase, the Obex, the Salford and the Cecil 
vases. Such vases were eminently suitable to be 
placed on the heavily fringed mantelpieces and 
plush-lined alcoves of the mid-Victorian drawing- 
room. 

Side by side with these purely decorative 
vases 1s found a whole host of other vases 
intended for the display of flowers—fresh 
flowers carefully picked and brought indoors 
from the garden or glasshouse to be arranged 
tastefully by female fingers for the house. Three 
such vases are shown in Fig. 1. Two are in 
opaque, a milky-white glass, decorated with 
hand-painted flowers; the middle vase is in pale 
turquoise glass, with rust and yellow floral 
emblems. 

A tall slender vase in china or glass to hold 
a single rare specimen was always a favourite; 
if it had a three-petal top it was known as the 
trumpet or lily vase. It could be ribbed, striped, 
whorled, shaded, opalescent or curiously parti- 
coloured. 

Plain coloured glass flower-vases in every 
known shape could be bought by ladies, young 
and old, quite cheaply to decorate at home. 
Flower-painting on vases was a popular hobby in 
Victorian times, much patronised by maiden 
aunts and solitary spinsters wishing to augment 
their small private incomes. At one time this 
particular brand of Victorian vase used to crowd 
the junk shops and could be bought at an 
astonishingly low price. They were found in every 
conceivable colour of the rainbow and were 
often most skilfully decorated by hand. Selected 
colours of the period include a bright shocking 
pink opaque glass, an equally harsh turquoise 
blue, a crude lemon-yellow and a rich bottle 
green or dark blue (Bristol). 

In this class comes a much rarer form of 
silvered glass vase illustrated by the handsome 
vase in Fig. 2. This type of vase was blown- 
finished. Later the workman blew nitrate of 
silver inside the vase from the open pontil 
(glass-handling rod) on the base until it was 
thoroughly coated. The base had to be sealed 
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3.—HAND-VASE MADE ABOUT 1850, ORNAMENTED WITH A BRACELET AND CUFF AT THE BASE. (Right) 4—MID-VICTORIAN 
SHELL VASE ON A CORAL AND SEAWEED BASE 


thoroughly because the silver dissolved when 
exposed to the air for long. 

An infinite number of small vases in the 
shapes of household objects were made to hold 
those choice blooms or small mixed Victorian 
nosegays or posies that ladies liked to display in 
their homes. One of the prettiest type of vases 
in this class was the hand-vase shown in Fig. 3. 
Sometimes the hand—always that of a lady, 
elegant and fine—held up a cornucopia, some- 
times an urn, sometimes a hare-bell or shell. 
Shell-shaped vases were also very popular among 
Victorian ladies. They had a sentimental appeal 
and are much sought after to-day. It was old 
Josiah Wedgwood, a keen conchologist, who 
first introduced the shell into china ware as far 
back as 1775. He had realised its extremely 
ornamental value (Fig. 4). 

China baskets, large and small, plain or 
latticed, were in much demand. Two different 
types are illustrated in Fig. 5. One of the two 
little baskets is in yellow glass; the other is in 
white china painted with a yellow rose and 
dated 1863. They are set one on each side of a 
tall slender Bristol glass vase suitable for 


holding two or three gaudy dahlias or a specimen 


spray of delicate fuchsias. In Only the Governess 
(1888) Rosa Nouchette Carey, the authoress, 
describes a schoolroom of the period that 
“looked like a drawing-room. There were so 
many pretty things about . A couch and 
delightful easy chairs and flowers on the table; 
a great bowl of scarlet anemones and a china 
basket full of daffodils.”’ 

Vases were also made to look like miniature 
china watering-pots, coal-scuttles and every 
variety of slipper, and buttoned boot. By the 
end of the century, though, the fashion for 
highly-coloured and decorated flower-vases was 
almost at an end. The art of floral decoration in 
the home was advancing too rapidly. In most 
books written by leading garden-authorities— 
—such as Miss Gertrude Jekyll, Mrs. Earle, who 
wrote Pot-Pourri from a Survey Garden and Mrs. 


Haweis, who wrote Rus in Uvbe—a_ special 


chapter or chapters were devoted to cut flowers 
and how they could be cultivated, picked and 
arranged. 

The last word on this subject is given by 
Rose Kingsley, the daughter of that great 
garden-lover and famous writer, Charles 
Kingsley. 

In her charming book, Eversley Garden 


and Others (ber father was Rector of 
Eversley in Hampshire), she expresses her 
disapproval of Victorian vases. “‘Almost as 
much of the decorative value of cut flowers 
depends on what we put them in, as on how 
they are arranged. Visions arise of variety-show 
posies in glass vases of evil, crinkled shapes and 
yet more evil colours—crude blues, greens, 
yellows, and pinks, ‘ornamented’ (save the 
mark!) by lumps in contrasting tints applied to 
the surface, like half-melted poisonous lollipops.’ 
She draws her readers’ attention to Mr. Powell’s 
glass from the Whitefriars Works: “How 


perfect it is for our purpose; clear white, opal, 
straw-opal, and bottle-green. 


The soft tints— 


straw-opal and bottle-green. for choice—har- 
monise delightfully with any flowers; the vases, 
themselves, give room for a plentiful supply of 
water for the stalks.” 

To-day the Victorian vase is fashionable 
again, either for ornamental or floral display or 
for utilising simply as a lamp-base. Prices have 
soared; but, what is sadder, clumsy reproduc- 
tions are appearing of the once-delicate china 
hand-vase holding a picturesque shell or cheap 
copies of those frail little Worcester china 
baskets which demand violets to be arranged in 
them. 

Illustvation 1, 
Museum 


Preston Ayvt Gallery and 


5.—(Left to right) LEMON-YELLOW GLASS BASKET VASE DECORATED WITH A 


SHELL PATTERN; DARK GREEN SLENDER BRISTOL GLASS VASE WITH GILT AND 
WHITE OVERLAY; CHINA BASKET PAINTED WITH A ROSE AND DATED 1863 
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WHERE TEASELS ARE STILL FARMED 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN L. JONES 


T is one of the minor mysteries of modern 
I crop husbandry that teasel-growing should 
have survived in a restricted area of south 
Somerset when it has died out in all the former 
teasel-growing areas of Britain. Formerly teasels 
appear to have been widely grown. Arthur 
Young, the Georgian agricultural writer, re- 
ports teasel beds in Essex where they were 
cultivated in rotation with medicinal plants like 
coriander, and there were acreages in Wiltshire 
and Gloucestershire. When it was that the hook- 
ended bract of the teasel flower head was first 
used to comb up the pile on cloth is not known, 
but the process almost certainly originated in 
the West Country to give the characteristic 
hard-wearing nap to the West-Country broad- 
cioth. It is probable too that the husbandry of 
teasel-growing was either originated, or at least 
received its first impetus to expansion and 
improvement, from the influx and settlement of 
the Huguenot weavers fleeing from the religious 
persecution of their own lands. 

The broadcloth industry in the hinterland 
towns which the teasel-growers served is now 
largely dead, but an isolated area around the 
Somerset villages of North Curry, Curry Rivel 
and Fivehead remains devoted to the teasel hus- 
bandry. The acreage fluctuates from two to three 
hundred and the number of farmers participat- 
ing is about fifty. For most of them it is a crop 
which has been grown on the family farm for 
generations. 

Why then has it survived? Where a highly 
specialised crop survives, climate and soil must 
obviously be right, and the heavy loams and 
moderate rainfall of south Somerset certainly 
suit the teasel. Another unique aspect of the 
soil is that much of the land is “‘teart’’—in the 
region of the country distinguished by an excess 
of molybdenum, which expresses itself as a 
copper deficiency in cattle, and is to-day recti- 
fied by copper sulphate. This in itself may be a 
specific ecological factor of the teasel. More 
possibly it was the economic aspect of teart- 
land farming which may have contributed to the 
survival of teasel-growing. For until it was 
appreciated that the serious cattle sickness 
associated with teart land could be rectified with 
a modern specific, the farmers concerned would 
have been more interested to retain any lucrat- 
ive cash crop for which their land was suited 
than those with sound and healthy land would 
have been to grow teasels. Added to. this is the 
continuity of husbandry and the skill and 


CUTTING TEASEL HEADS ON A SOMERSET TEASEL-GROWING FARM. The teasels | 
are dried and sold to North-Country cloth manufacturers 


specialised knowledge acquired in centuries 
of growing. 

The unique superiority of the teasel—the 
fuller’s teasel, as it was formerly called—lies in 
the supple hook-ends of the bracts or awns of the 
cylindrical flower-heads. To-day all the Somer- 
set teasels are bought for the northern cloth- 
finishing mills, where they are used to produce 
the brushed effect on the best-quality face 
cloths. For these the action of the finest wire 
brushes is too severe. 

The teasel crop begins as a fine seed sown in 
drills in the spring. The early husbandry is as 
for roots, and the crop is hand-hoed to keep 
down weeds and subsequently singled to four 


inches apart. By autumn’s end the plants are | 
ready for transplanting—the teasel is a biennial | 
—and lifted with a special tool called a spitter, : 
which severs the long tap root. They are 
dibbled on to the ploughed furrow at a rate of — 
twelve thousand plants to the acre. The conven- 
tion is 30 inches between rows and 24 — 
inches between plants. During this second year 
the plants throw out big central stems and side 
branches surmounted with prickly heads, which 
aré ripe for the teaselling knife in August. 

The teasel is one of the latest crops to 
receive the benefits of modern pest control, 
which has considerably increased the yields 
from the fields of the more progressive growers. 
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LOADING A POLE WITH BUNCHES OF TEASEL HEADS... The laden poles are rested against timber racks in order to dry the heads, 
(Right) THE HEADS DRYING IN THE SUN AND WIND 
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A TYPICAL FIELD OF TEASELS NEAR FIVEHEAD IN SOUTH SOMERSET 


Squat malformed plants producing soft teasels 
with numerous dead plants as well had long been 
a mysterious problem in the Somerset teasel 
beds. Long field rests did nothing to help. Then 
the eel worm was isolated as a major teasel pest, 
which explained why resting for long periods 
between crops had not helped. The pest was 
being perpetuated in the soil by other crops, 
such as oats, mangolds and beans, and on num- 
bers of hedgerow hosts such as cleavers and 
chickweed. It was also being transmitted by 
infested seed, and teasel seed can now be pre- 
treated like clover to kill the pest. The growing 
crop may also need dusting against the teasel 


leaf miner—small egg-laying black-flies which 


hatch maggots on the leaves and cause bacterial 
rots. Not so easily handled but much more 
rarely occurring are attacks by the virus of 
cucumber mosaic which causes leaf mottling and 
stunted growth, and the fungus of violet root 
rot, which destroys the tap root and starves the 
plant of nutriment. 

It is virtually certain that the harvesting of 
teasels will remain unmechanised, for each head 
has to be picked separately and receive indivi- 
dual attention according to length of stem. The 
heads are severed with crescent-shaped knives, 
made from old scythe blades, held in the palms 
of well-gloved hands, for the teasel heads will 
scratch like pins. Nor can the cutter wear any 
woollen clothes, for he can literally be taken 
prisoner by the teasel hooks. 

_ As they are cut the teasels are made up 
into bunches of fifty and are thonged with a 
teasel stem. At the day’s end these bunches are 
assembled in circular fashion on poles with 
cross-piece ends; a typical pole might hold a 
thousand heads, or twenty bunches. In dry 
summers the heads are cured out of doors, the 
laden poles being rested against rough timber 
racks, and dried and hardened by the sun and 
wind. In a catchy time they are taken into 
open-fronted sheds, as they mould quickly. 


Each autumn when the harvest is just 
ending the teasel factors come down from the 
north to tender for the crop. In due course the 
teasel bunches, in big canvas sheets sized to hold 
twenty thousand heads, are railed to the north. 
Here they are sorted, clipped and possibly heat- 
hardened before sale to the cloth mills. There 
they are mounted on teasel-gigs, and the roll of 
cloth to be brushed is counter-rotated against 
the revolving teasel heads. The pile raised on 
the cloth may then be trimmed to length by a 
tool which resembles a lawn mower; in fact the 
lawn mower is a modern descendant of the 
textile tool. Before the arrival of the teasel-gig 
the broadcloth produced in the old factories of 


the West Country was teaselled with hand- 
operated teasel frames and cut with massive 
shears. 

The Somerset teasel fits into a rotation in 
which it is usually followed by wheat, and local 
tradition is that the crop is usually a bumper 
one. Possibly this is due to the fact that the 
crop is kept well cleaned and that there is less- 
ened competition to the wheat from viable 
weeds. 

But the teasel is a notorious plunderer 
of soil fertility and some old Somerset tenure 
agreements for the teart lands specify a restrict- 
ed acreage to be devoted to the husbandry of the 
spiny teasel. 


TEASEL HEADS, SHOWING THE HOOKS WHICH RAISE THE PILE ON CLOTH. 
(Right) Freak triple teasel head, with some of the flower remaining 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE ROOMS 


CONTINENTAL FURNITURE AND ROWLANDSO . 
DRAWINGS - 


E are naturally and properly proud of 
\ \/ the contribution England has made to 
the craft of cabinet-making, and no one 
reading CounTRY LIFE can possibly be unaware 
of the debt we owe to our ancestors for the en- 
lightened patronage they gave to successive 
generations of fine craftsmen. While we 
acknowledge this debt, we can remind ourselves 
occasionally that a great many country houses 
acquired also some very fine French furniture 
during the 18th century and yet more after the 
Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars, while a 
considerable amount has come over during the 
past fifty years. Add to this some Continental 
collections sent to London for sale, and no 
wonder French dealers for a generation or so 
have found England a wonderful place in which 
to replenish their stocks. Indeed, many of 
them, especially after the first World War, 
acquired some remarkable bargains outside 
London thanks to our comparative ignorance of 
the subtleties of Paris cabinet-making of the 
18th century. 

But while by this time most of us have at 
least a clue to the work of the great men of the 
period—the Rieseners, the Roentgens, the 
Jacobs and all their contemporaries whose 
names are known—and expect anything out- 
standing by them tochange handsat four figures, 
we do not often see furniture which can 
scarcely be called masterpieces but which in- 
dubitably derives from this great tradition. The 
point is, of course, that while Paris was the 
magnet for ambitious craftsmen—and how 
many have German names!—the influences 
spread far and wide throughout the French 
provinces and from Sweden down to Austria. 

For that reason I found a sale at Christie’s 
on November 28 unusually interesting, for it 
contained a great many pieces which were fairly 
obviously not of the very highest quality and 
yet bore witness to the high standard imposed 
upon lesser men by their better known brethren : 
such a thing, to choose one at random, as the 
little writing table of Fig. 1, which changed 
hands at 400 guineas. It happens to bear the 
trade label of Besse Fils, Avignon, inside the 
top drawer. This top drawer contains a small 
writing panel with divisions for ink, etc., and 
front, top and sides are inlaid with various 
woods with vases of flowers, sprays and books 
on a tulipwood ground. The design is rather 
naive and very different from the flowing mar- 
quetry patterns to which we are accustomed—an 
echo perhaps of some Chinese arrangement. The 
additional ornament is confined to the three 
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ormolu escutcheons cast and chased with berried 
foliage and scrolls. The date is presumably 1780. 

Another nice piece, also not of Paris 
manufacture, and possibly Swedish, was a small 
marquetry commode, maybe of about the 1760s, 
in Louis XV style, with front and sides inlaid 
with baskets of flowers suspended from riband 
festoons. This made 320 guineas. An ingenious 
combined writing and dressing table (to be 
compared perhaps in this respect with some of 
our own Sheraton experiments), which went for 
440 guineas, has a lifting panel which reveals 
a mirror in the middle and folding panels 
concealing recesses at the sides. The front is 
fitted with a writing slide and four small drawers 
surrounding the knee-hole on square tapering 
legs. Great pains had been taken with the 
marquetry of various woods and ivory and 
mother of pearl—figures and buildings—which 
cover front and sides: that is, the piece was 
intended to stand in the middle of the room. 
An additional refinement is a. slight. shaping 
of the rectangular top. A slightly more con- 
ventional writing table on slender cabriole legs 
inlaid in various woods with sprays of flowers 
with Kingwood bands on a satinwood ground 
sold for 620. guineas, and the same not inconi- 
siderable sum was paid for a Louis XV bureau- 
de-dame with sloping front, inlaid all over with 
a trellis design which was regarded as something 
of a conundrum until someone suggested it was 
possibly by the well-known wmaitre-ébéniste 
J. F. Hache. 

A nice Louis XV marquetry commode, 
front and sides inlaid with scrolls and flower 
sprays on a kingwood ground, with ormolu 
corner plaques, handles, escutcheons, apron 
and toes, went for 290 guineas, and an 
upright secretaire by Pierre Macret, of slight 
bombé form with serpentine-shaped front 
and fall-down panel—mainly rosewood and 
kingwood—reached 1,800 guineas. 

I have met many of an older generation 
who had vivid recollections of going down to 
Parsons in the Brompton-road before the first 
World War and there browsing over old master 
drawings for a whole afternoon, coming away 
—so they said—with a good Rowlandson 
drawing perhaps, and maybe even a Rem- 
brandt, for a pound or two each. If there are 
any still with us able to indulge in these and 
similar nostalgic memories, we have had 
several opportunities lately of revising our 
scale of values. I am thinking especially of 
the sale of some forty Rowlandson drawings 
at Sotheby’s on December 4, when a well- 
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2.—SMITHFIELD MARKET, BY ROWLANDSON. 


£900 
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By FRANK DAVIS 


1.—A_ FRENCH ie ourT ae WRITING 
TABLE INLAID WITH VARIOUS WOODS. 
ON A TULIPWOOD GROUND. ABOUT. 

1780. 400 guineas 
chosen New York collection was dispersed 
during one of the usual Wednesday sales of: 
drawings and paintings. The last forty years 
have witnessed a drastic reassessment of the 
place of Thomas Rowlandson (known familiarly 
to his modern admirers as Old Rowly) in the 
English tradition. To the 19th century he was 
essentially a satirist, to be considered alongside 
Hogarth and Cruikshank. Just as Hogarth 
is now recognised as something a great deal 
more than a satirist, so Rowlandson—who 
never was a satirist, for satire demands moral 
fervour—is classed as a considerable artist, 
though his very special gifts drove him along a 
somewhat narrow path. This formidable, 
astringent talent commands no less formidable 
prices: at least I call £900 a formidable price 
for the Smithfield Market of Fig. 2, admirable 
drawing though that is, illustrating remarkably 
well Old Rowly’s capacity for dealing with 
figures in depth. 

This collection reached a high level of 
quality, though it did not contain, in my opin-" 
ion, anything to compare with one or two 
examples in the Leslie Wright collection now at 
Birmingham, nor with two or three others 
known to me elsewhere. But lest anyone should 
imagine that anything he happens to own by 
Rowlandson is worth £4 10s. the square inch— 
Smithfield Market works out at about that 
figure—here is a brief selection of other prices 
at the same sale. The Death of The Roebuck— 
huntsmen gathered round a tree, £40; The 
Connoisseurv—a collector with his friends in a 
gallery of paintings and sculpture, £140; A Hunt 
Supper, £50; A Cavalry Charge at Waterloo, 
£110; A Debate in the Sheldonian, Oxford,— 
before a crowded assembly, £300; Wapping Old 
Staivs—sailors and fishwives on the jetty, £360; 
The Opening of the Pantheon Opera House, with 
Didelot and Madame Theodore dancing the 
ballet Amfhion and Phalia, 1799, a drawing 
done from the back of the stage with the dancers 
silhouetted against the audience, £660. A recep- 
tion at Carlton House, with the Prince of Wales 
and Mrs. Fitzherbert entering a crowded gallery, 
signed and dated 1794, went for £620—which, 
now I think of it, works out at about £6 per 
square inch. 
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HOW OXFORD WON AT TWICKENHAM 


example of the so-called malign influence 

of “favouritism” in inter-University sport 
than the Rugby match of 1957. Cambridge, on 
this occasion, obviously had the form, or any 
rate, the better record. But what was the 
good of that when Oxford, equally clearly 
when the time came, had the ‘‘know how’’— 
the “know-how-to-win”’ the one match which 
‘really mattered in the only possible way for 
them? 

Oxford scored but one try, and _ failed 
rather badly to convert it into a goal, yet it 
proved enough. By mastering the Cambridge 
pack almost throughout the match, Oxford 
virtually reduced to impotence opponents who 
had generally been labelled “‘dangerous.”’ It 
was not merely that P. G. D. Robbins and his 
fellow breakaway forwards, R. H. Davies and 
S. H. Wilcock, were supremely effective in 
spoiling a pair of halves like J. P. Horrocks- 
Taylor and the Irish cap, A. A. Mulligan, so 
robbing the Cambridge attack of its main- 
spring. Under the influence of Robbins, who 
so clearly knew what had to be done to make 
victory possible, the whole Oxford pack, and 
none more so than the front row men, beat 


I: is not easy to recall a more devastating 


' their immediate opponents at every phase of 


the game. Only the line-out expert, R. W. D. 
Marques, and that other big fellow, B. R. 
Loveday, in the Cambridge second row emerged 
with any credit at all and they were able only 
to show up at long intervals. 

The Cambridge forward effort as a whole 
was ragged in the extreme. Eventually, they 
began to get a fair share of the ball, but their 
heeling from the set scrummages was slow and 
they were never sufficiently together as a pack 
to exploit heeling from the loose when only 
that could have offered Horrocks-Taylor the 
chances he deserved in the open. In vain, in 
the second half, Horrocks-Taylor tried the 
diagonal punt out to a flank, where there were 
two strong runners in the famous A. R. Smith 
and the new man R. J..N. Leonard. Only if 
the Oxford defence had been shaken and partly 
run off their legs by forwards as well as backs 
could these tactics—almost of despair, they 
looked to be in the end—have been successful. 
Admittedly, the Cambridge passing promised 
even less, except on the rarest occasions. Too 
soon or too late was generally the case. 

All this might easily sound as if the match 
suffered from a scarcity not only of scoring but 
of interesting and telling incident. Cambridge 
undoubtedly were disappointing, but it would 
be doing the victors much less than justice to 
sum up their effort as just ‘‘spoiling’” and 
“neutralising’’ Rugby. The Oxford scrummag- 
ing, marking and tackling were first-class and 
the backs were seldom afraid to run. 

S. C. Coles, at the heels of forwards who 
served him well, had a much easier time than 
Mulligan, who looked unhappy as well as 
harassed throughout the afternoon, and it 
would not be surprising if his success carried 
him into another English Trial. It was Coles who 
scored the Oxford try, after a quarter of an 
hour’s play in which Cambridge had had all the 
worse of it, both at forward and in the open. 
One of innumerable Oxford heels opened up this 
one successful attack. J. R. C. Young, the left 
wing, supported the move by racing in at top 
speed to take an inside pass and his momentum 
carried him almost up to the goal line. There he 
was tackled and the ball went loose. In the en- 
suing scramble Coles got the touch down in a 
position which offered the place-kicker, J. D. 
Currie, a good chance to add the goal points. 
Currie foozled, and so no doubt helped to keep 
alive the excitement to the last second. This 
anxious period for Cambridge also included 
watching two long penalty shots at goal by their 
opponents, Currie missing the first and L. D. 
~Watts the second. As early as this, Oxford 
looked the probable winners unless Cambridge 
improved in every way. 

Nearly half an hour passed before Cam- 
bridge really entered their opponents’ half of the 
field in force. Even then they were quickly 


By O. L. OWEN 


driven back by a fine counter-run by Watts, 
and the great crowd were quite unprepared for 
the first—and very nearly last Cambridge pass- 
ing movement, which gave Smith a fair run. 
Smith took this chance with the utmost speed 
and determination and, when about to be 
crowded into touch, got in a well-placed cross- 
punt. This helped to keep up the attack and a 
moment later Leonard was seen going full tilt 
for the other corner flag. It required a fine tackle 
to bring him down. 

These two runs must have raised the hopes 
of the Cambridge supporters, but, for the rest of 
the first half, it was still Oxford who had the 
initiative. Had they possessed a Horrocks- 
Taylor in the pivotal position it seems extremely 
likely that they would have settled the issue in 
the first half, when, as they were playing towards 
the north stand, the wind was at their backs. 

Here, perhaps, one should interject a few 
remarks about the conditions. The turf was in 
good shape in spite of the heavy frost overnight, 
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Cambridge forward play as ragged as ever in 
the loose though rather better in the tight, the 
match once more began to slip away from the 
side who had been expected to win—if hardly by 
Robbins and his men. The Oxford pressure, by 
contrast, grew. Coles had a go on his own and 
it demanded a fine catch by Prosser-Harries, 
behind his own goal-line, to foil a run and 
cross-kick by Phillips. 

And so it went on to the end, bitter, if you 
like, for Cambridge but glorious for Oxford. 
The crowd hardly ceased roaring itself hoarse 
with excitement. The purists, no doubt, would 
complain that most of the open play lacked 
the finer qualities, but no one could fairly 
accuse either side of playing for safety. The 
pace, stamina and spirit of both sides were mag- 
nificent and it was a grand team effort by 
Oxford in the closing minutes which finally 
settled the issue. Altogether it was a most 


exciting battle and one felt sure that the Duke 
of Edinburgh thoroughly enjoyed it. 


oo 


P. G. D. ROBBINS, THE OXFORD CAPTAIN, TAKING A PASS FROM S. C. COLES, 
THE SCRUM-HALF, DURING PRESSURE BY OXFORD NEAR THE CAMBRIDGE 
LINE IN THE UNIVERSITY RUGBY FOOTBALL MATCH AT TWICKENHAM 


but quick turning was not easy. Lowering skies, 
again, threatened rain and, though little fell, 
it made the ball none too easy to handle going 
at top speed. The two full-backs were safe and 
both caught and kicked the ball well, but it was 
the intelligent agility and occasional superb 
kicking by MHorrocks-Taylor under intense 
pressure, for the ball never came to him easily, 
which really stood out in the back-play of either 
side. But for Robbins, Horrocks-Taylor easily 
might have pulled the match out of the fire. 

Before Cambridge recovered to some 
extent in the second half, they had to stand by 
while Watts was taking his second penalty 
kick at their goal from long range. Watts 
easily found the distance but not the line. 
Cambridge, incidentally, never were able to 
call upon their star goal-kicker Loveday to 
save them. When at length they did exert a 
pressure which really troubled the Oxford 
defence, it was almost entirely Horrocks- 
Taylor’s magnificent kicking which created the 
opportunities. Once, in support of a run by one 
of the centres, M. J. Hartley, who had backed 
up a cross-punt by Smith, Horrocks-Taylor 
very nearly dodged his way over the Oxford 
line. 

But this thrilling effort over, with the 


One last reference to the long tradition of 
failure—or near failure—by favourites in the 
University Rugby match, which now has been 
played. 76 times, not, of course, including the 
war-time fixtures. Those who were out to 
note signs and portents did not fail to say that 
nearly thirty years had passed since Cambridge 
won twice in succession. That is to say, not 
since 1929, which ended a series of four Cam- 
bridge triumphs. Twickenham has now seen 
31 University matches, which, in spite of an 
occasional lapse, have become more popular 
than ever. Oxford have now won 15 matches 
at Rugby Union headquarters to the 13 of 
Cambridge, with three matches drawn. 

But a fixture is kept alive not by statistics 
but the play itself and the match of 1957 de- 
serves to be remembered and studied asa tactical 
exercise quite as interesting in its way as some 
of the more brilliant encounters. For what 
Robbins and his fellow forwards showed. was 
that it is quite possible to scrummage hard and 
efficiently as well as pin downa dangerous attack 
by intense spoiling. The Oxford forwards, indeed, 
did more than that, for it was fine pack-work in 
the loose which enabled them time after time to 
turn defence into attack by means of a relieving 
rush, 
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THE PROPERTY OF MR. ERIC FAWCETT 


A licence to crenellate was granted'to Sir William 
le Vavasour in 1290. Much of his fortified 
manor house remains embodied in the building 
enlarged and remodelled by his descendants, who, 
remaining Catholics, maintained the old forms 


of worship in the chapel which he built. 


WORN stone shield with helm and 
mantling high up on the entrance front 
of the Castle commemorates the family 
that held Hazlewood for over 800 years from 
the time of the Norman Conquest. The arms 
are those of the Vavasours, ov, a fesse dancetty 
sable. Their Norman-French name (‘‘vassal of 
a vassal’’) was applied to one holding land under 
a mesne lord, not direct from the King: the 
vavasour seems to have ranked next below a 
baron. In their surname the Vavasours of 
Yorkshire perpetuated a degree that had lost 
much of its meaning long before the time of 
Chaucer, who concluded his description of the 
Frankeleyn by facetiously employing the 
already archaic word: 
Was no wher such a worthy vavasour. 
The Domesday sub-tenant, Malger, ancestor of 
the Vavasour family, held three carucates of 
land in “‘Eselwoode” and had as his overlord 
William de Percy, whom, it is reasonable to 
suppose, he had accompanied when de Percy 
came over from Normandy with the Conqueror. 
He held four other manors in Yorkshire, all of 
which remained in the possession of the 
Vavasours for several generations, and Malger, 
or Mauger, was for long a frequent christian 
name in the family. 
Hazlewood, which became and remained 
the seat of the senior line, stands high on the 
eastern edge of a ridge which, a mile to the 


2.—THE SOUTH FRONT, AS REMODELLED IN THE 17th AND 18th CENTURIES. THE WALLS ARE LARGELY MEDLEVAL 
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west, carries the Great North Road across 
Bramham Moor. The site commands a view of 
astonishingly wide range over the rich alluvial 
lands of the Ouse and its tributaries. Tadcaster 
is the nearest town, lying on the banks of the 
Wharfe, three miles to the north-east. The 
house can be seen a long way off, showing very 
white on the crest of the hill (Fig. 1). The ridge 
on which it stands contains the white. magnesian 
limestone of which York Minster and so many 
Yorkshire churches are built. If you approach 
Hazlewood from Tadcaster by the old straight 
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1.—THE CASTLE ON THE CREST OF THE RIDGE: A DISTANT VIEW FROM THE 
SOUTH 
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HAZLEWOOD CASTLE, YORKSHIRE—I 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


track, you pass White Quarry Farm about a 
mile before coming up to the Castle. Its name 
perpetuates the memory of the famous Theves- 
dale quarry. By a charter dating from about 
1225 Robert le Vavasour granted “‘to God and 
Blessed Peter and the church of York’’ in pure 
and perpetual alms free passage in Thevesdale 
whenever there should be need to repair, rebuild 
or enlarge the Minster. The York Fabric Rolls 
show that stone from the Thevesdale quarries 
continued to be used until the beginning of 
Henry VI’s reign, though in the 15th century 
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3.—THE NORTH SIDE FROM THE GARDEN. THE TOWER ON THE LEFT WAS ADDED IN THE 15th CENTURY 


the Langtons’ Huddleston quarry, a few miles to the 
south, came to be preferred. The white stone from 
Thevesdale and Huddleston went much farther than 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. It was transported by water 
to Cambridge for King’s College Chapel during the first 
building phase and was also used at Eton. It need hardly 
be added that the stone for Hazlewood Castle came from 
the Vavasours’ own quarry. 

Robert le Vavasour was son of William, the justice, 
a notable benefactor of Sallay Abbey, which Matilda, 
Countess of Warwick, daughter of a later William de 
Percy, re-founded in 1189, acting on William le Vavasour’s 
advice. Among William’s gifts to this impoverished 
house of Cistercians in. Ribblesdale was the right of 
taking stone from his Hazlewood quarry. Robert con- 
firmed his father’s grants, as did his brother, Malger. In 
1204 Robert obtained from King John a charter of free 
warren in all his lands in Wharfedale; with it went the 
right to create a park at Hazlewood. Robert was suc- 
ceeded by his son, John, who was father of Sir William, 
the most distinguished of the medieval Vavasours and 
the builder of Hazlewood Castle. 

A soldier, who fought in the wars of Edward I in 
Gascony and Scotland, William le Vavasour was at the 
siege of Caerlaverock in 1300, conspicuous with his 
banner “de or fyn o la dance de sable,” as the chronicler 
records. In 1311 he was given the custody of the city of 
York. From 1299 until his death in 1313 he was sum- 
moned to Parliament as a baron by writ. His eldest son, 
Walter, who did not long survive him, was also sum- 
moned, but the barony did not become hereditary. In 
1290 William le Vavasour was granted a licence to 
crenellate his dwelling at Hazlewood. He also built the 
present chapel (Fig. 8 and left of Fig. 7). The earliest 
mention of a chapel at Hazlewood occurs in the charter 
of 1189 granted by Matilda, Countess of Warwick, to 
Sallay Abbey. She gave to the abbey inter alia the church 
of Tadcaster with the chapel of Hazlewood, but the 
chapel seems to have been subsequently reserved, for it 
was excluded in the re-grant of Tadcaster church made 


c. 1225. In 1286 and again in 1299 William le Vavasour 
obtained mortmain licences to support a chaplain 4,—THE 15th-CENTURY TOWER FROM THE COURTYARD 
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celebrating Divine Service in the chapel of Hazle- 
wood; the second licence mentions the dedica- 
tion to St. Leonard. In his will he desired to be 
buried at Hazlewood “‘in the new chapel,” and 
he made the customary mortuary legacy of his 
best horse. The rebuilding of both chapel and 
castle was probably the outcome of an episode 
which had taken place in his father’s time. In 
1265, during the Barons’ War, John le Vavasour 
had been the victim of an assault made by his 
cousin, Mauger, one of Montfort’s supporters, 
who came to Hazlewood with force of arms, 
drove off the cattle and burnt the manor and 
the church of the vill. 

Sir William’s three sons—Walter, Robert 
and Henry—all succeeded to Hazlewood. The 
last was made a Knight of the Bath in 1326. 
In 1333 he founded a chantry in the chapel, as 
did a later Henry under the provisions of his 
will executed in 1452. At the time of the sup- 
pression of chantries they were known respec- 
tively as the chantries of Our Lady and 
St. Nicholas. Each had its own priest. The 
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7.—THE COURTYARD SIDE 
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5.—THE LATE-13th-CENTURY WINDOW ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE HALL, 
DISCOVERED IN 1910. (Right) 6—PLAN OF MAIN FLOOR, A, Remains of stone newel 
stair; B, Original window discovered in 1910; C, Arched recess; D, Position of secret ladder 


careers of the 15th-century Vavasours seem to 
have been comparatively uneventful. The wills 
of three Henrys, made respectively in 1413, 
1447 and 1499, are printed in the Surtees 
Society’s volumes of Testamenta Eboracensia. 
Each left instructions for burial in the chapel 
at Hazlewood. In the 16th century the fortunes 
of the family declined. There were law-suits 
that had to be paid for and, as the Vavasours 


remained staunch Catholics, there were fines to ° 


be met when the laws against recusants came 
to be enforced. But this later chapter of the 
family history must be left to a second article. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries the Castle 


was so thoroughly domesticated that its medi- _ 


zval character was very largely obscured, and 
the entrance front acquired a symmetry that is 
deceptive. Embodied in the building, however, 
is much of Sir William le Vavasour’s late 13th- 
century work, evidence of which came to light 
in the alterations made in 1910 after Hazlewood 
had been bought by Mr. E. O. Simpson of Leeds. 
The licence to crenellate granted in 1290 pro- 
vides a firm date for Sir William’s building 
operations, which may have continued for a 
decade or more. It is clear that Hazlewood as 
he left it was a fortified manor house rather than 
a castle, ranking with Stokesay in Shropshire 
(1291), Aydon in Northumberland (1305) and 
Markenfield, near Ripon (1310): the dates are 
those of the licences for crenellation. 

The part of the building with the thickest 
walls is the square projection at the western 
extremity (seen on the left of Fig. 2 and 
extreme right of Fig. 3). This was probably of 


OF THE HOUSE, SHOWING THE CHAPEL ON THE LEFT 


the nature of a pele tower, which may have been 
in existence before 1290. Sir William’s range of 
buildings extends east from this and included 
a great hall, 50 ft. long and 28 ft. wide. The con- 
necting block, which does not meet the pre- 
sumed tower at right angles, is likely to have 
contained the lord’s retiring rooms—parlour 
and solar. The upper room was reached by a 
newel stair of stone at the north-west corner of 
the hall (A on the plan); the remains of this 
were discovered in 1910 in one corner of a little 
late 18th-century ante-room. The south end of 
the solar block.as it emerged from the 18th- 


~century alterations is the left-hand wing of the 


two that were made to give the entrance front 
a balanced appearance (Fig. 2). The original 
kitchen block will have lain east of the hall, but 
all this end of the building has been rebuilt and 
enlarged in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

The most exciting of the discoveries made 
in 1910 was one of the original late 13th-century 
windows in the north wall of the hall (Fig. 5). 
About 1770, in the time of Sir Walter, sixth 
baronet, the interior of the hall was completely 
disguised, the walls were architecturally treated 
with a grand Doric order, and a high coved 
ceiling was introduced. The medizval window 
was found largely intact in the bay to the west 
of the fireplace. It is of two lights with shoul- 
dered heads surmounted by a shouldered lintel 
and recessed under an outer pointed arch. The 
mullions and window seats were restored in 
accordance with the evidence that remained; the 
glass and wood shutters are also restorations. 
A window at Alnwick Castle very similar to this 
and of approximately the 
same date is illustrated in 
Hudson Turner’s Domestic 
Architecture of the Mid.le 
Ages. In the south wall the 
outer arches of two other 
windows were also exposed. 

Hazlewood, as left by Sir 
William le Vavasour, may be 
imagined as a larger version of 
Yanwath Hall, Westmorland, 
with the hall and _ other 
domestic buildings similarly 
arranged in relation to the 
tower. The hall and all the 
main rooms were built above 
basements. The chapel was 
an independent building. 
Later additions have linked it 
to the house, as Fig. 7 shows. 
There will have been a walled 
courtyard, to which the exist- 
ing courtyard no doubt ap- 
proximates, and it was prob- 
ably entered as now from the 
east. The hall will have had a 
high-pitched roof rising from 
behind its battlements. At 
some time in the 15th or early 
16th century one of low pitch 
was substituted. The carved 
stone shield, which has below 
it some worn Gothic lettering, 
probably the Vavasour motto, 
appears to be of late 15th- 
century date, but this may 
have been moved to its 
position over the entrance 


8—THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE CHAPEL. 


doorway from elsewhere. The remains of 16th- 
century mullioned windows found in the walls 
above the ceiling suggest that rooms were 
formed on a floor inserted in the upper part of 
the hall. 

Prominent in the view from the garden 
(Fig. 3) is a tower-like projection. This was 
added in the 15th century near the north-west 
corner of the hall, but it was later much altered 
and indeed hidden by the extensive 18th- 
century additions on the courtyard side. The 
sixth baronet built a range of rooms on the 
north side of the hall and a wing on the west 
side of the courtyard between it and the garden. 
Both elevations on the courtyard side were of 
three storeys, very plain, with a blind arcade at 
ground level framing windows and doorways. 
The arcaded ground storey was retained when 
Mr. Simpson pulled down the range between 
courtyard and garden and part of the block on 
the north side of the hall (Fig. 7). These 
demolitions had the happy effect of disengaging 
and revealing the 15th-century tower (Fig. 4). 
The room on the main floor of the tower has a 
wide bow window on the west side facing the 
garden. To the south of this bow, in the thick- 
ness of the wall, there is a secret ladder, no 
doubt constructed in penal times, giving access 
to the basement and also up to the roof (D on 
the plan). The shoot containing the ladder may 
originally have been a garde-robe. | 

A remarkable privilege belonging to the 
Vavasours was the right of burial in their chapel 
and the churchyard adjoining it. Its status 
evidently puzzled Edward VI’s commissioners 


10.—‘FOR THE POOR” 


(Right) 9—EARLY-14th-CENTURY MONUMENT WITH CROSS-LEGGED EFFIGY 


at the time when chantries were suppressed, for 
in their return they described it as ‘“‘The Chapell 
or Parysshe Churche of Seynt Leonarde within 
the parysshe of Toddecaster’’ and they stated 
that it was “of the foundacion of th’ ancestors 
of William Vavasor, Knyght, beryng no date, 
to th’ entente the incumbent shulde mynistre 
all sacramentes and sacramentalles to all th’ 
ynhabitantes wythin the mansion place of 
Hasylwoode, and to burye, wedde and christen 
wythin the sayd chapell, according to the 
forsayd graunte.’’ It is thought that these 
special privileges were granted to the Vavasours 
in return for their liberality in allowing the 
Church free use of their quarries for building. At 
York Minster Robert le Vavasour was honoured 
by having hisstatue placed on 
the north side of the arch 
of the west doorway, where 
it balances one of William 
de Percy, the Vavasours’ 
overlord. Since the Vava- 
sours remained Catholics and 
their chapel was regarded 
as extra-parochial, Church of 
England services have never 
been introduced, and Mass 
has continued to be cele- 
brated in it to the present 
day. There are only two 
other chapels in England 
with a like record, those 
at East Hendred in Berk- 
shire and Stonor in Oxford- 
shire. 

Externally the chapel 
is a plain building, with 
uncusped two-light windows, 
a south porch (Fig. 8) and 
a bell-cote on the west gable. 
On the porch there is a 
medizval figure of St. Leon- 
ard. A 15th-century door 
with carved tracery opens 
from the porch into the 
west end of the chapel 
under the gallery, which the 
family used as their pew 
(Hiei eeeeicet into )the 
wall beside the door there 
is a poor box, with iron 
doors and hasps fitted into 
the lower part of a carved 
stone below a_ pair of 
bearded heads which appear 
to be of 15th-century date 


(Fig. 10). 
The interior of the 
chapel will be _ illustrated 


next week, but reference may be made here to 
the two early-14th-century cross-legged effigies 
in the south wall, one of which is seen in Fig. 9. 
They are set under crocketed ogee canopies, 
elaborately carved, and each knight has the 
Vavasour arms on his shield. There can be 
little doubt that they commemorate Siz William 
le Vavasour, who died in 13138, and his eldest 
son, Walter, but they are not now in their 
original position. When the York antiquary, 


Torre, described the monuments in Hazlewood 
Chapel in the latter part of the 17th century, 
these effigies were placed together on the north 
side of the altar, the traditional position for the 
founder’s tomb. 

(To be concluded) 


B Di ts aA 


11—THE ENTRANCE TO THE CHAPEL BELOW THE 


WEST GALLERY 
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SHY MOORHEN AND 


Written and Illustrated by W. KENNETH RICHMOND 


fe UD-HENS and gallinules! Well, 
| V waddya know!’’ My Missourian 
friend was visibly impressed: indeed 


if there had been fairies at the bottom of 
the garden I doubt whether he would have 
been more flabbergasted than he was by 
the sight of a pair of moorhens picking about 
on the lawns and a coot sitting on its nest by 
the boathouse. But, then, of course, his aston- 
ishment was understandable. In the United 
States the gallinule (anglicé moorhen) is highly 
secretive, almost as hard to see as the water 
rail is in this country, while the coot (nicknamed 
mud-hen in the Mid-West) is not the sort of bird 
one expects to see in any city party. Autre 
pays, autve moeurs. For the bird-watcher who 
is a newcomer to it each country has its own 
surprises—a fact which can be verified by travel- 
ling no farther afield than Boulogne. For my- 
self, I never cease to marvel at the nighthawks 
careering round the Capitol in Washington in 
broad daylight. (Imagine a whole flock of night- 
jars round the dome of St. Paul’s!) If only we 
could see them as the foreigner sees them, 
instead of taking them for granted, how much 
more interesting would our so-called common or 
garden birds become. 

The moorhen, for instance. Whether it be 
St. James’s Park or an old horse pond, it is sure 
to be there, forever nodding its head and flirting 
the whites of its tail, yet contriving to remain in 
the background, the Cinderella type that is all 
too easily overlooked. Yet of how many species 
can it be said that the young of one brood are so 
precocious that before they can even fly they 
help with the raising of the next one? Again, 
consider the moorhen’s incredible trick of 
“drowning’’ itself when caught by surprise, 
remaining beneath the surface for minutes at a 
time in a state of suspended animation. No less 
mysterious are the bird’s night flights in spring 
and summer, indulged in for reasons that can 
only be guessed at, and accompanied by some 
queer noises. 

Do moorhens pair for life? It is the measure 
of our indifference to a common bird which can 
be watched almost anywhere that no firm answer 
can be given to such a simple question. Cer- 
tainly moorhens go about in pairs throughout 
the year, as inseparable as Darby and Joan, 
never happier than when they are pottering 
about together in the duckweed. Ideally, the 
moorhen’s world, of which the late Eliot 
Howard made so illuminating a _ study, 


2.—A PAIR OF MOORHENS, 
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comprises a small 
stretch of standing 
water, well fringed with 
bushes and with access 
to open ground. 
Despite its shyness 
(it remains noticeably 
aloof even in the Lon- 
don parks, where its 
reflexes have long since 
been conditioned by the 
passing crowds) the 
moorhen is an inveter- 
ate camp-follower. On 
most farms it is an un- 
invited guest among the 
poultry, sneaking off the 
moment it is observed: 
so modest, so retiring 
that no one bothers to 
give it a second glance. 
If one did one might 
agree that, for all its 
sober plumage, the 
bird’s. appearance is 
slightly exotic, Its bill, 
for example, looks as 
if it had been modelled 
in crimson wax, painted 
yellow at the end and 
then varnished. Its toes, 
if not as excessively 


long as the tropical 
jacana’s, are not far 
short of it. No other 


British bird, I think, is 
quite so versatile, for 
the moorhen is as much 
at home on land as it is 
on the water: it is a 
capable diver, it roosts 
in trees, it flies strongly 
and runs like the wind, 
though ordinarily its 
gait is an unhurried 
walk. It is intelligent, 
too. Many an inexperienced moorhen places its 
nest at the waterside only to lose it with the first 
flood. When that happens, the second nest will 
almost invariably be in a raised situation, some- 
times as high as ten feet from the ground. 

If the moorhen is likeable for being so un- 
obtrusive, the same can hardly be said of the 
coot. The coot is a character, and an aggressive 
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“NEVER HAPPIER THAN WHEN POTTERING ABOUT TOGETHER ” 


AGGRESSIVE COOT 


MOORHEN’S NEST ON A TYPICAL 


: 


SITE AT THE 
EDGE OF WATER 


one at that. It seems to be born snappish and 
bad-tempered. This difference in the tempera- 
ments of the two birds is, no doubt, explained 
by the fact that coots are more colonial 
(‘‘sociable’’ is hardly the word in view of 
their constant bickerings) and therefore have 
a more highly developed territorial sense. Any 
old pond or backwater will do for a moorhen, 
but coots prefer larger, more 
open waters. Being more 
specialised in their habits, 
they are less well adapted to 
life ashore and spend most of 
their time ducking in to fetch 
up streamers of aquatic weed. 
Oddly enough, despite their 
lobed feet, they are neither 
very efficient nor very grace- 
ful divers, splashing about in 
a clumsy, slap-dash sort of 
way. But, then, coots are 
built for comfort, not ele- 
gance—and in an emergency 
they can splash about to good 
effect. The well-known stories 
about armies of coots kicking 
up sheets of spray in the face 
of eagles are not altogether 
apocryphal. I have often seen 
them do this when their 
young were threatened by 
marsh-harriers. How far it 
is a purely nervous reaction, 
brought into play accident- 
ally, as it were, and how far 
intentional can only be con- 
jectured. Coots scuttling for 
the reeds beneath the swoop of 
a peregrine plough up the 
water in their terror, but it 
is the last-second crash-dive 
which raises the white flash of 
spray and thus creates the 
impression, which may be an 
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case, the trick seems to be a 


__ when it succeeds in putting the 


day. During spells of hard 
_ Blackwater. 


‘ 


4 - leave their lake, no matter how 
_ severe or prolonged the frost 
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illusion, that the birds are using 
a defence mechanism. In any 


rather ineffectual one, though 
conceivably there are occasions 


assailant off its stroke. 

Outside the breeding sea- 
son coots live in flocks, often in 
considerable numbers. Before 
the war places like Hickling 
Broad, in Norfolk, and Slapton 
Ley, in Devon (where the 
record bag for one day’s shoot- 
ing is 1,700 birds), were the 
scene of annual battues, and, 
though a dead coot is scarcely 
worth the price of a cartridge, 

some East-Coast fowlers are not 
above coot-shooting even to- 


_ weather great rafts of coots con- 

gregate in such estuaries as the 
Many of them 
have presumably been frozen 
out of local waters, but it seems 
likely that the majority hail 
from the Continent. Judging by 
_ the reluctance of ‘‘my’’ coots to 


may be, these salt-water gather- 
ings must be made up very 


_ largely of foreigners. 


Though the birds share the same stretch of 


; water, territorial rights are never forgotten even 
_ in mid-winter, and it only needs a mild day in 


December for tempers to flare up and disputes 


_ to arise. Soon after the turn of the year coots 


a become more than usually noisy. Each territory 
? is clearly demarcated and no infringement of 


its boundaries is tolerated. The indignation with 
which the rightful owner prepares to deal witha 
‘trespasser is most amusing to watch. With neck 
outstretched, back humped and head flush with 


_ the surface, he swims silently towards the un- 


—_— 


suspecting offender: then, when the latter is 
within range, he makes a sudden rush. Usually 
the trespasser turns tail and flees, with the irate 
one churning up the water in pursuit. Occa- 
sionally, however, the challenge is accepted and 
a standing fight develops, the rivals lying back 
and lashing out with their feet like game-cocks. 
Such a doughty fighter is Old Splather-foot, 
as we Call him, the coot that nests each year 
beside the boat-house at the bottom of the 
garden. Unlike the moorhens, which insist on 
keeping their distance and come for crumbs only 
when no one is about, Old Splather-foot has lost 
all trace of fear and will accept bread from the 
hand without flinching. Maybe his boldness is 
partly explained by his size, for he is a hefty 
fellow, not to say rotund, well able to hold his 
own with the jostling mallards and the officious 
swans. The real reason, I fancy, is that he has 
come to regard the place as his own. 
At any distance the coot looks drab and 
undistinguished. At close quarters one notes its 
brighter points: the dark ruby of its eyes, the 


3.—“COOTS ARE BUILT FOR COMFORT, NOT ELEGANCE” 


scarlet and gold ‘‘garter’’ on its leg, the pale 
pink (not white) of the bill and the bony fore- 
head shield—not so pale, either, in moments of 
passion. The uniformly blackish plumage, is, in 
fact, charcoal grey with a faint silvery sheen, 
the feathers close and thickly padded. Com- 
pared with the moorhen’s, the tail is diminutive. 

Old Splather-foot and his mate occupy the 
same corner of the lake every year. In previous 
years I had paid them little or no attention: it 
was my Missourian friend’s wonder-waking 
exclamation that first made me realise that here, 
literally at the doorstep, was an opportunity 
going begging. Unlike moorhens, which usually 
nest on terra firma, coots take the precaution of 
building their nests several yards out from the 
bank. The one seen in Fig. 4 is piled up from 
the lake floor in two feet of water, so that it 
resembles an iceberg in having the greater part 
submerged. During the winter, of course, much 
of it either decays or is washed away. Last 
spring the pair excelled themselves, raising such 
an outsize pile that I began to suspect that they 
were vying with their near neighbours, the 
swans—a case of keeping up with the Joneses. 
The work began in early March and continued in 
rather casual fashion for several weeks. During 
the early stages there was no telling whether the 
birds were really in earnest, for wherever they 
go coots are always fishing up bits of material 
and dropping it, so that one cannot always be 
sure whether they are simply feeding or actually 
building. By the second week of April, however, 
the two of them were hard at work, ferrying to 
and fro with bits and pieces of horse-tails, reed 
stems and water plantains. At last the female 
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was installed on her damp 
turret with eight black-specked 
eggs beneath. Meanwhile Old 
Splather-foot waited his turn 
to brood, guarding the ap- 
proaches, always ready to fend 
off any intruder. An explosive 
note (which to my ear sounds 
like ‘‘Psst’’ !—four consonants 
that normally do service for the 
spiv’s call-sign) indicated dan- 
ger. On one occasion he tackled 
a water rat that swam too close 
for his liking, jabbing at it 
again and again. On another 
he showed his pluck by stand- 
ing up to the cob mute when 
the swan came breasting into 
the shallows. 

Being so close to the boat- 
house, both birds accepted the 
presence of human beings with 
equanimity, but the motion of 
the oars in the water often 
sparked off their tantrums and 
the blades were pecked unmerci- 
fully. As the incubation period 
drew to an end, the female re- 
mained in charge all the time, 
refusing to budge even when I 
waded out to photograph her. 
Still she allowed no liberties. 
When I was at arm’s length 
she lost her patience and started clacking the 
white castanets of her beak, whereupon Old 
Splather-foot swam in from behind and pecked 
my ankles. When the first chicks hatched out her 
anxiety increased and expressed itself as a 
mournful, repeated “‘kor, kor, kor’’ whenever 
her visitors came too near. Crowded out, several 
of the chicks tumbled overboard and were at 
once taken in charge by their-dutiful father. 

If the adult coot is a plain fellow, the newly- 
born chick is quite startingly colourful. It is 
clad in thin, hairy, black down, and its head is 
adorned with lurid scarlet, blue and pink, shad- 
ing off into orange yellow on the neck and 
shoulders. Compared with moorhen cheepers, 
which are nothing if not precocious from the 
start, these tiny birds seem rather helpless, and 
the task of shepherding eight of them at a time 
cannot be easy. But at this stage the family 
took to the reeds, and for the next week or so 
they were not to be seen. For all their parental 
loving care, nevertheless, the parents soon lost 
interest in their offspring. Within a fortnight 
the youngsters, by then sooty-backed and white- 
throated, were left to their own devices. The 
great nest that had cost so many hours of fetch- 
ing and carrying was left empty. So far as Old 
Splather-foot and his mate were concerned, the 
domestic side of the business was over, and 
though now and then they yielded to the plain- 
tive lispings of the little ones, offering them 
slivers of weed fished up from the bottom, it was 
clear that they regarded them as a bit of a 
nuisance. ‘‘Psst!’’ snapped Old Splather-foot 
when they pestered him too closely—as much as 
to say: ‘‘Be off with you.”’ 


EN 


4 and 5.—OLD SPLATHER-FOOT’S MATE TAKING A FIRST LOOK AT HER NEW CHICK AND STANDING GUARD OVER IT 
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THE FORD ZEPHYR SALOON = 3y3. zasoy cisson 


r AHE recent test I carried out of the Ford 
Zephyr saloon, fitted with overdrive, was 
of particular interest, as it was possible to 

make certain comparisons between it and the 

Zephyr Estate Car, which also employs over- 

drive, as well as the Zodiac, which is fitted with 

fully automatic transmission. The only mechani- 
cal differences between the Estate Car and the 

Saloon are that larger back tyres and stiffer rear 

springs are used on the former. Naturally 

there is less room on the saloon model for any- 
thing except the passengers and a normal load 
of luggage. 

The overhead-valve six-cylinder engine has 

a capacity of 2,553 c.c., given by bore and stroke 

measurements of 82.55 x 79.5 mm. The fact 

that the bore is appreciably greater than 
the stroke means that the engine can be 
driven at sustained high speeds. Although the 
total power output of 85 brake horse power is 
delivered at 4,400 r.p.m., maximum torque 

(pulling power) is given at the low engine speed 

of 2,000 r.p.m. The reliability of the Ford 


the bodywork is the same as on the Estate Car. 
The reason for this is that the load-carrying 
space on the Estate Car is an addition to the 
normal saloon body. The bench-type front seat 
struck me as being too shapeless, or else the 
upholstery is too stiff, as it is difficult to settle 
into the seat properly. As a result insufficient 
lateral support is given, and after some distance 
there is a tendency for the driver to slouch. A 
sensibly wide folding central arm-rest is fitted, 
which is of some help, but softer padding or 
more shape to the seat squab would be a great 
help. All-round vision is good, and the high line 
of the rear wings is of real assistance when one 
is reversing the car into tight corners. The type 
of fascia used allows the instruments and certain 
of the smaller controls to be well placed, but it 
has unfortunately meant that the heater con- 
trols are far from the driver. Similarly, the 


hand-brake lever forces one to lean forward to a 
decided extent. A lockable cubby hole is pro- 
vided, as well as a useful parcel shelf beneath the 
fascia extending across the width of the car. The 


THE FORD ZEPHYR SALOON. The slim windscreen pillars and the large rear window give 
good all-round vision 


Zephyr engine can be confidently assumed in 
view of the high power figures and performances 
habitually obtained by the tuned cars run by 
the factory in international rallies and trials. 
Over 100 b.h.p. has been obtained and used: it 
follows that the average motorist who will, 
probably, seldom use more than 80 per cent. of 
the available performance, is unlikely to over- 
strain such an engine. Although at first glance 
the engine compartment looks full, the major 
components are easily accessible. 

As with most modern cars, integral con- 
struction is used—there is no separate chassis 
frame—but in certain respects more advantage 
is taken of this form of manufacture than on 
other cars. The front suspension, for example, is 
to some extent supported by the front wing 
assemblies, the actual springing medium being 
unusually long vertical coil springs. The sus- 
pension at the rear is by long semi-elliptic 
springs, and all four wheels are further con- 
trolled by hydraulic dampers; an anti-roll bar at 
the front prevents excess sway. Girling hydrau- 
lic brakes are used, and the good friction-lining 
area of 104 sq. ins./ton is provided. The Ford 
has wheels of small size, so that advantage can 
be taken of every inch of space. For example, 
the track of the rear wheels is 52 ins., and the 
width across the rear seat is 544 ins. at its 
widest part and 52 ins. at the narrowest part. 
This is partly because the smaller wheels allow 
the entire rear seat to be in front of the rear 
wheels. The fuel tank has a capacity of 104 
gallons; if one bears in mind the average fuel 
consumption, this gives a reasonable range 
between halts for fuel. 

As far as the passenger space is concerned, 


relative heights of the murror and the rear 
window allow the driver a good view to the rear. 
The Borg-Warner overdrive fitted to the 
Ford is arranged to give overdrive on all three 
gears. Owing to the ratios used the speeds 
obtainable on overdrive 2nd, normal top and 
overdrive top are close to one ‘another, which 
serves to demonstrate quickly to the driver the 
obvious saving in engine wear through using 
overdrive. An engine speed of 1,000 r.p.m. on 
top gear gives 19.15 m.p.h., but the same engine 
speed on overdrive gives 27.37 m.p.h. Apart 
from the obvious saving in wear and tear and 
reduction in fuel.consumption, the much lower 
engine speed for a given road speed makes the 
car much smoother and more silent, with obvious 
reduction in fatigue for driver and passengers. 
My test of the Zephyr coincided with the 
necessity to make one or two hurried trips out 
of London, on each occasion in the evening dur- 
ing the peak traffic period after dark. This gave 
me the opportunity to judge the car under what 
are probably the most irritating driving condi- 
tions possible. That I quickly felt at home and 
confident in the car indicates, I think, its lack of 
vice and its ease of handling. It is possible for 
the motorist with individual tastes to criticise 
the Ford; its suitability for the average motorist 
is clear. The manner in which an adequate per- 
formance has been combined with ease of driving 
is most commendable. Unless the car being 
tested is available for many days, it is difficult to 
find the opportunity on British roads to drive it 
hard enough to find those faults which might be 
revealed on a Continental journey. Because of 
this I usually go out of my way to treat test cars 
as badly as possible. In the case of the Zephyr 


I made repeated emergency stops from maxi- 
mum speed, but this produced no symptoms of 
brake fade. Similarly, overseas conditions were — 
simulated by driving at high speeds over un-— 
made roads, but no signs of movement in the 
bodywork ‘or rattles could be noticed. ; 
The fuel consumption obtained was inter- 
esting. I obtained 23.5 m.p.g. on the Zodiac, 
which has automatic transmission and a top 
gear of 3.9 to 1; but with the Zephyr the average 
throughout my test was 26.5 m.p.g. Although 
this is only } m.p.g. better than I obtained with 
the Zephyr Estate Car, which must have 
appreciably more air-resistance, it is, I think, a 
very good figure, particularly as it suggests that 
in the hands of the average motorist no lower 
figure would ever be obtained. When I drove 
the car as hard as was possible for a part of my 
test, the fuel consumption increased to 23 m.p.g. 
If one bears in mind the performance provided, 
the Ford must be regarded as an economical car 
and, as I have suggested above, this economy 
should apply to maintenance and overhaul. 
One would need to be in carping mood to 


. fault the Ford’s performance, as both the. 


acceleration and the maximum speed are good. 

When tested for maximum effort the accelera-~ 
tion is noticeably better than on the Zodiac with | 
automatic transmission, but this is to a certain 

extent because the manually-operated gear 

change allows the driver. to save appreciable 

time between, for example, a standstill and 

60 m.p.h. It is of interest that while 84.5 m.p.h. 

can be obtained on top gear and 82 m.p.h. on 

overdrive, it is possible almost to equal the latter 

speed on overdrive 2nd gear, at the expense of 

noticeable noise from the engine. Although 

only a few drivers will ever employ such a speed 

on overdrive 2nd gear, it suggests how useful 

this gear would often be on long hills such as one 

encounters abroad. On the longer mountain 

passes normal and overdrive 2nd—which can be 

engaged and disengaged without use of the gear 

lever, by the kick-down alone—would allow the 

maximum performance to be used. 

The hooded headlamps, although they 
clearly detract from the car’s speed, prevent 
back. glare from the lights. This fact, in con- 
junction with good lights, glare-free instruments 
and sensibly slim windscreen pillars, makes 
night driving less of a strain than it is with 
many other cars. The pendant pedals operate 
smoothly, but their rather high placing makes 
their operation tiring after some time at the 
wheel. There are few cars with a luggage boot 
that so closely matches the needs of the number 
of passengers that can be carried. Not the least 
important advantage of owning a Ford is the 
availability of world-wide service and spare 
parts, which reduce the cost of long-term motor- 
ing. Although not free from faults, the Ford 
Zephyr is one of the most promising results of 
flow-production and represents very good value 
for money. 


THE FORD ZEPHYR SALOON 


Makers: Ford Motor Company, Dagenham, Essex. 


SPECIFICATION 

Price: £916 7s.|Suspension Independent 
(including P.T. £306 7s.) (front) 
Cubic capacity 2,553 c.c. | Wheelbase 8 ft. 11 ins. 
Bore and Stroke Track (front) 4 ft. 5 ims. 

82.55 x 79.5 mm. | Track (rear) 4 ft. 4 ins. 
Cylinders Six | Overall length 
Valves Overhead 14 ft. 104 ins. 
B.h.p. 85 at 4,400 r.p.m.| Overall width 5 ft. 82 ins. 
Carb. Zenith | Overall height 5 ft. 2 ins. 
Ignition Coil} Ground clearance 63 ins. 
Oil filter By-pass | Turning circle 36 ft. 
lst gear 11.08 to 1] Weight 254 ewt. 
2nd gear 6.40 to 1} Fuel capacity 104 galls. 
3rd gear 3.90 to 1| Oil capacity 7 pints 
O’drive top 2.83 to 1| Water capacity 22 pints 
Final drive Hypoid bevel | Tyres 6.40 x 13 


Brakes _Girling hydraulic 
PERFORMANCE 

Acceleration Petrol consumption 

2 Top 2nd 26 m.p.g. at average 
30-50 9.3 secs. 6.3 secs. speed of 50 m.p.h. 
40-60 10.8secs. 9.9 secs.| Brakes 30 to 0 in 34 feet 
0-60 (all gears) 18.4 secs. (88 per cent. efficiency) 
Max. speed 84.5 m.p.h. 


_Die, 


_ RACING NOTES 


REFLECTIONS ON THE NEWMARKET SALES 


ITH the Bank rate standing at seven 
per cent., the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer resolutely pursuing a policy of 
tighter money and Wall Street in uncertain 
mood, it was small wonder that bloodstock 
breeders were apprehensive about the outcome 
of this year’s December Sales at Newmarket. 
In the event, the overall figures were the second 
highest on record, and by the end of the week 
Messrs. Tattersalls had sold 949 lots for a total 
of 1,059,053 gns., compared with last year’s total 


of 633,093 gns. for 805 lots. 


I have stressed Messrs. Tattersalls’ share 
in the transactions, because they, as auction- 
eers, work on commission, and there is no 


doubt that the remarkable total obtained at 
| this year’s sales was due to a considerable- 
‘extent to the inclusion of two large and 


extremely valuable consignments of brood mares 
and foals submitted by the Aly Khan and 


the widow of R. S. Clark respectively. These 


dispersals of powerful bloodstock interests— 
the last one of similar importance took place in 
1954 when the bulk of the late J. A. Dewar’s 
collection came under the hammer—are apt to 
create a false impression of values. For example, 
this year a collection of 51 mares and foals from 
the late Aga Khan’s studs realised a total of 
177,030 gns., and a batch of 22 mares and foals 
submitted by Mrs. Clark, whose husband gave 
his Derby and St. Leger winner, Never Say 
to the National Stud, was responsible 
for a total of 71,680 gns. The Anglo-Irish 
Agency, acting for Mr. Willard) Waldheim’s 
Bwamazon Stud in Kentucky, paid 13,000 gns. 
for Fairy Flax, an eight-year-old mare by 


Pensive out of Confetti whom race-goers will 


remember as having won the King’s Stand 


Stakes at Ascot in 1953. 


The consignments submitted by Mrs. Clark 
and the Aly Khan were not the only collections 
that contributed towards a false impression of 
prices, for the Stanley Estate and Stud Com- 
pany, representing the interests of the Earl of 
Derby, offered three choicely-bred mares, two 
by Hyperion, and one, Aleutian, by Alycidon, 
who was certified as being in foal to Ribot, 
winner of last year’s King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth Stakes, and dual winner of 
the Prix de l’Arc de Triomphe. These three 
mares fetched a total of 45,000 gns., and 
Aleutian, who was knocked down to H. L. 
Cottrill, bidding for Mr. Stanhope Joel, for 
23,000 gns., realised the highest individual price. 

An aspect of the sales that was not encour- 
aging and that may well have unfortunate 
repercussions in the future was that a high 
percentage of the supposedly best jlots were 
sold to America. Admittedly it is the proud 
boast of our bloodstock industry that we 
are willing and able to supply other countries 
with their requirements, but in order to do so 
it is necessary to replenish our own stock from 
time to time. And in this connection it was dis- 
appointing that breeders in this country were 
able to secure only a small proportion of the 
late Aga Khan’s and the late R. S. Clark’s 
interests, for these two men, the one in Ireland 
and France, the other mainly in America, had 
devoted much study and money with a view to 
establishing the best possible blood-lines, and 
had been’ remarkably successful. 

As it was, Mr. Rex Ellsworth, a Californian 
owner and breeder, made virtually a sweep of 
the late Aga Khan’s bloodstock. It was not 
surprising that he should have been a strong 
bidder for these lots, for he had done well in the 
past by buying from the same source, particu- 
larly when acquiring Khaled, one of the most 
successful sires in the U.S. in recent years, and 
again when he bought Nashua. 

“Tt is a good plan,” Mr. Ellsworth said in 
effect, ‘‘to buy stock that you know something 
about.’”’ And although he paid some stiff prices, 
it is likely that they will be justified by results. 
In fact, American buyers were rampant at the 
sales and there is little doubt that they secured 
the cream of the market. 
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By DARE WIGAN 


For many, one of the fascinations of the 
December Sales is the opportunities afforded of 
acquiring horses in training for reasonable sums, 
and the surround to the sales ring is invari- 
ably sprinkled with those on the look-out for 
bargains. 

Often purchases do not come up to expecta- 
tions, but there are sufficient coups to keep 
buyers interested. For example, to quote one 
instance at random, there was Staghound, a 
grey gelding by Devonian out of Queen of the 
Chase, a Foxhunter mare, who raced seven 
times as a two-year-old in 1953 carrying Major 
J. U. Baillie’s colours and failed to win a race. 
Major Baillie let him go at the December Sales 
that year and he was acquired by G. Boyd, who 
trains at Dunbar, on behalf of Mr. C. W. Tosh. 
Since then Staghound has won 124 races on the 
flat, including an Edinburgh Gold Cup and the 
valuable Fifteen Hundred Handicap at Redcar, 
and less than three weeks ago showed excep- 
tional promise as a jumper when winning the 
Speen Novices Hurdle at Newbury from a large 
field, several of whom were fancied. 


EMALI, A 12-YEAR-OLD BROOD MARE FROM THE LATE AGA KHAN’S STUDS, 


winning sires, and that animals with no pre- 
tensions to class may take a high place in the 
list as a result of being the sire of a good handi- 
capper.” 

It was to be expected that such criticism 
would draw a retort from the bookmaking 
fraternity, and sure enough, Mr. William Hill, 
who combines bookmaking with the mainten- 
ance of the Whitsbury Stud, and whose firm 
subscribed a total of £9,500 to three handicaps 
during the 1957 flat-racing season, was not slow 
in entering the lists. His remarks were succinct, 
and the first of them was that a year ago a 
member of the Racehorse Owners’ Association 
and others had suggested that bookmakers 
should be abolished because they did nothing 
to improve racing; that his company had pro- 
duced a total of £9,500 to improve racing; and 
that now Lord Derby, in his capacity of presi- 
dent of the Thoroughbred Breeders’ Association, 
suggested that this support, could have an 
adverse effect on the sport. 

Mr. Hill went on to say that it was true 
that a sire could be elevated to a high position 


IN THE SALE RING AT NEWMARKET. She was sold for 15,000 guineas 


Included among a number of old friends 
sold last week were Flaneur, a three-year-old 
colt by Prince Chevalier out of Sun Princess, the 
dam of Royal Charger, who fetched 8,000 gns.; 
London Cry, a colt by Pardal out of Lavendar 
who was backed to win this year’s Derby and 
who fetched 3,500 gns.; Earl Marshal, another 
three-year-old colt, who is by Court Martial out 
of that good race mare, Ferry Pool, who went 
for 3,000 gns.; and Lord Derby’s Designer, a 
four-year-old colt by Dante who won the Derby 
of 1945, out of Herringbone, the Oaks winner of 
1943, who fetched 1,400 gns. 

On the evening of the second day of the 
sales, the Thoroughbred Breeders’ Association 
held their annual meeting at Newmarket, with 
Lord Derby presiding. Having referred to the 
fillip that the racing industry received as a 
result of the removal of entertainments tax and 
having expressed disappointment that no fur- 
ther action had been taken towards betting 
legislation, it having been made clear that 
any such legislation would not directly include 
benefits to the bloodstock industry, Lord Derby 
criticised the allocation of the stake money put 
up by bookmakers for sponsored races. 

“Tt seems absurd,”’ he said, ‘‘that at a time 
when we need all the money we can get for 
racing one should in any way criticise increased 
stakes, but I do feel that we should watch with 
care the large sums of money added by book- 
makers to handicaps, for we may well find that 
this will make complete nonsense of the list of 


because one of his sons had won a substantial 
sum ina handicap. But he maintained that this 
applied equally to the sire of the winner of the 
Derby and other races, and he stated that for 
years the winners of the classic races have 
determined the position of winning sires, so that 
the remedy, surely, was to increase the value to 
winners of the classics. 

Having given due consideration to the views 
expressed by Lord Derby and by Mr. Hill, I 
cannot help thinking that Lord Derby’s fears 
are exaggerated, for I would have thought it 
unlikely that even so large a sum as £5,000, 
which was added by Messrs. William Hill to 
this year’s Ebor Handicap at York, thereby 
making the prize to the winning owner worth 
£10,214, would add unduly to the reputation of 
Mossborough, the sire of Morecambe, who won 
the race. In fact, Mossborough is a highly 
promising sire, and Morecambe was narrowly 
defeated in the Cesarewitch, but the fact remains 
that both races are handicaps, albeit high-class 
ones, and when it comes to bidding at the 
December Sales and other important auctions 
of bloodstock, it is the classic pedigree that 
counts and astute owners and breeders are not 
likely to pay extravagant prices for animals 
whose sires have no pretension to class. Apart 
from this aspect, it is unreasonable to expect 
bookmakers and organisations who have spon- 
sored races on an increasing scale during the 
past twelve months not to decide how their 
money should be distributed. 
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A MODERN HOUSE IN ANGLESEY 


THE HOUSE SEEN FROM THE EAST, WITH THE MENAI STRAIT AND SNOWDONIA BEYOND 


&W modern houses can have such a 
Fsntenaia position as the one at Brynsiencyn, 

in Anglesey, designed by Messrs. Lingard 
and Williams for Dr. J. Glyn Jones and his wife, 
who is also a doctor. It was built on the site of a 
derelict cottage on the edge of the village, which 
overlooks the Menai Strait and a great arc of 
Snowdonia beyond. The lay-out of the plan was 
naturally influenced by this magnificent view, 
different aspects of which can be seen from all 
the main rooms. 

Building regulations were still in force when 
the house was built, but in this instance the 
rules were relaxed to allow a combined study 
and consulting-room in excess of the limit of 
1,500 square feet. The front door, on the north 
side, gives into a hall from which the staircase 
rises. Immediately on the left is the consulting- 
room, while straight ahead is the sitting-room, 
which is divided from the hall by double doors 
and a glazed partition that have the effect of 
making the hall look larger than it is, One wall 
of the consulting-room, giving on to a paved 
terrace, is entirely glazed, and a large proportion 


THE APPROACH TO THE ENTRANCE FRONT 


of the three external walls of the sitting-room, 
which also gives on to the terrace, is similarly 
glazed. 

The sitting-room, which is about 23 ft. long 
by 13 ft. wide, communicates with the adjoin- 
ing dining-room, so that the two rooms can be 
thrown into one for entertaining. A hatch opens 


from the dining-room into the kitchen, which is 


divided into two parts by a projecting cup- 
board. On one side is the working area, which 
has a. solid fuel cooker that also provides 
domestic hot water and, alongside it, an 
independent boiler that supplies a conventional 
central-heating system of radiators. The other 
end of the kitchen is an eating area, with space 
for a table in its bow window, which is so 
placed that it can just catch the morning sun. 
Beyond the kitchen are a larder and a covered 
way leading to fuel stores and a large garage. 
At the head of the staircase is a small 
landing from which all the first-floor rooms can 
be reached. The principal bedroom, which has 
an open fireplace, is above the consulting-room 
at the east end of the house. At the opposite 


end is another fair-sized bedroom with its own 
basin concealed in a cupboard. Between these 
two rooms are two smaller bedrooms, both of 
which have fitted cupboards and french 
windows giving on to a big balcony carried on 
the roof of thé projection of the sitting-room. 
This balcony, which has a single wrought-iron 
balustrade, can be used by the owner’s children 
either for playing or for sleeping out-of-doors. 
In addition to the four bedrooms there is a 
bathroom with a linen cupboard and separate 
lavatory. 

To have arranged so much accommodation 
so conveniently and compactly into a small 
space was no mean achievement, but the 
architects also managed to give the exterior 
much more character than one normally 
associates with buildings of this size by the 
imaginative use of contrasting materials. The 
base of the house, including the rampart-like 
walls of the terrace, is built of the local grey 
stone, laid in random courses. This stone, 


which was salvaged from the cottage originally 
on the site, is used also for part of the garage 
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THE MAIN FRONT OF THE HOUSE. (Right) THE ENTRANCE HALL 


wall and for the walls and gate- 
piers by the entrance. The walls 
are mainly of brick, but they are 
given variety by being rendered in 
different colours and, furthermore, 
the blank brick work on the 
entrance front is patterred with 
slightly projecting headers. Verti- 
cal boarding is used on. part of the 
south side where a light structure 
was desirable, and also for part of 
the entrance front and the base of 
the bay window. The low-pitched 
roof is of green Welsh slates, and 
the two gable-ends have barge- 
boards nearly a foot deep witha 
gently scalloped edge, which, owing 
to the overhang of the board, 
throws a wavy shadow on to the 
wall surface below. In this func- 
tional age it is pleasant to see some- 
thing which is decorative rather 
than merely useful. R. G.N. 
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ENE SARAZEN is not only a most engag- 
(5 ing person and a very fine golfer: he is 
also a shrewd observer of the game and 
everything to do with it and notably full of 
ideas. I do not always agree with them, such 
as his suggestion on enlarging the hole, but they 
are always interesting. Now I have been read- 
ing his views on the American P.G.A. Cham- 
pionship which corresponds to our News of the 
World. Like our tournament it has always been 
played by match play, and Sarazen thinks that 
it would make more money by score play. When 
he originally expressed these views I do not 
know, but I owe them to Golf Monthly. “Medal 
play,” he is quoted as saying, “‘has become the 
thing in these days of television. Fans all over 
the nation like to watch the dramatics on T.V. 
There can be no doubt a stroke event in 
which everyone plays out to the 18th green, 
lends itself more to T.V. presentation than 
match play.” 


* kK * 


I dare say he is right as regards the money, 
and I write as one who nowadays watches more 
golf on T.V. and less on the field of play than 
I like. I shall not easily forget the tremendous 
afternoon I spent in watching the Ryder Cup 
match in the tranquillity of my own sitting 
room, broken only by those cheering little 
bursts of applause which told ever and anon 
of another British putt victoriously holed. 
Having said so much, let me add that the 
notion of playing a competition in a particular 
form because it gives more fun to those of us 
who stay at home makes me furious. Con- 
found all the “‘fans,’’ and me among them! 
If I thought that our News of the World was 
ever going to be changed from match to score 
play to please us, I should come near to foaming 
at the mouth. I have always deemed it worth 
all the other tournaments in which the pro- 
fessionals play put together (barring, of course, 
the Open Championship) just because of the 
individual fights, the rapid cut and thrust of 
match play, and I trust that is the character, 
which is after all that of the real game of golf, 
it will always retain. 

Having thus expressed myself with some 
vehemence, let me admit that I see what 
Sarazen is driving at; and, if golf is to be 
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GOLF AND THE VIEWER 4 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


looked at purely from the point of view of the 
fans (how I do hate that word!), he may even 
be right. No doubt score play lends itself best 
to television, if only because everyone must 
come to the last hole, and then the arch-com- 
mentator can sit in comparative ease in his 
ivory tower and describe the last vital putts. 
Moreover, at other moments he or his ally can 
be teed up somewhere in the middle of the 
course—at St. Andrews it is in the neighbour- 
hood of the dangerous eleventh hole—and tell 
his audience a good deal that is befalling a 
good many players and what are their scores 
round about the turn. 
* x * 


Television can make sure of seeing the 
winner finish, and that is the great moment in 
an Open Championship. There can be no other 
setting for that scene comparable with the 
home hole at St. Andrews, with all the sur- 
rounding houses full of spectators at the win- 
dows and the crowd pouring along the road. 
And wonderfully did Locke play his‘part in it 
this year with his second shot laid stone dead. 
The most skilful stage management could have 
produced nothing more splendidly theatrical. 

And yet, even as I watched it, I thought 
of another scene at that hole that would have 
been perhaps even more dramatic, a scene from 
match play. That memory went back 21 years 
to the final of the Amateur Championship 
between two players who have since turned 
professional, Scotland’s Hector Thomson and 
James Ferrier from Australia. Thomson had 
been two up with two,to play, but Ferrier had 
taken the road hole with a gloriously bold 
approach. So Thomson was now but one up, 
and there is no dormy on these dread occasions. 
I think Ferrier played the odd at the home 
hole—a sound shot to the back of the green. 
Then Thomson laid his within a very few inches 
of the hole, so few that there was nothing left 
for his gallant enemy but surrender. 

The plan of sending out the leading 
scorers last on the final day of the Champion- 
ship has given television a great chance. It 
can no longer be caught napping by some 
early starter who comes in with the winning 
score, and it had a real field day in a tourna- 
ment at Barnton, near Edinburgh, I think two 
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years ago, when the three leaders came to t] 
last hole with the tiniest margin between the) 
and one of them had to win. Neverthele| 
I do not want to see anything better contriy: 
in the point of mounting excitement than 
last day’s match play at Lindrick this yee) 
We, the viewers, really did see a lot of whi 
was going on and were kept informed of a god) 
deal of what was happening elsewhere. W 
were greatly helped in what the Duke of We| 
lington called ‘‘guessing what was on the oth 
side of the hill.” And then, as I said, befo;} 


from unseen greens growing ever more triun| 
phant. Only one of the eight singles came 1) 
the home hole and that was after the gred 
moment had come when nothing mattered an} 
more. No score play could have thrilled th) 


matches did. More did I say? 
much.. Apart from the famous victory, the 
was a great triumph for all concerned in th 
presentation, for whom I was full ¢ 
admiration. | 
If I also entertained a momentary envy, * 
is when I recalled the first golf match televise| 
in this country, in which I had to do the tall 
ing part. It was before the war, a 36-hol 
match between Bobby Locke and R. A. Whit 
combe at Coombe Hill in Surrey. There wa 
no ivory tower for the wretched talker then! 
he had to mingle in the crowd, microphone ij 
hand, and the spectators looked at him as i 
he were a monster with two heads, and pai 
more attention to him than the golf. The on 
relief was that he must keep quiet during 7 
putting lest he disturb the player. 
** * 
It was, I thought, an agonising business 
and once, owing to some ‘‘technical hitch” 
I had to clamber up a steep little hill and the: 
breathlessly talk about nothing in particula 
for apparent ages. That was a match and, a 
it ended in Locke’s victory a surprisingly lon, 
way from home, I suppose it was rather a fail 
ure as a spectacle, whether to watch or t 
“view.” To come back to where I started, I d 
entirely see what my friend Sarazen means 
but I also do hope people will not listen to hin 
too obediently. 


ONE WAY TO ACQUIRE PROPERTY 


The good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 
That they should take, who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


HE rule remains good on occasion. ‘“My 
title deeds give no right to this patch of 


land; in fact, I knew who owned it. But 
it lay waste and I fenced it in as part of my 
garden. That was many more than twelve 
years ago. I have also built a shed on it, and 
no one has ever questioned my use. A long while 
ago an article in CountRY LiFe explained about 
‘squatter’s right.’ Does this apply to me, and 
do I now own the land?” That is, whether or 
not he had a predatory purpose, he had openly 
and without saying, ‘“By your leave!’’ annexed 
the land. He did not post up a bill saying, 
“This is now my land. Do not enter without my 
permission.’ But he did what amounted to this: 
he used the land as though he were, indeed, its 
owner. He dispossessed the former owner; and 
the dispossessed owner has delayed in challeng- 
ing. The article does apply; the land is his. 
What troubles our reader is, quite clearly, 
this doubt: would his claim be defeated because 
he knew, when he took possession, that another 
owned the land? It would not. The claim to 
ownership by “squatter’s right” is valid, 
though made by a claimant who has been in 
possession, using the land in a way that denied 
another’s right, knowing himself to be a tres- 
passer. In one of the myriad cases sequel to the 
Rent Acts dispute arose between landlord and 
tenant concerning increases. Pending settlement 


By W. J. WESTON 


of the dispute no rent was paid. But the tenant 
remained in possession, remained, indeed, for 
over twelve years. When the landlord, or his 
advisers, awakened to this, it was too late: the 
landlord got neither rent nor house. An old 
tenant had metamorphosed into a new landlord. 

The law gives this prescriptive right 
because the revival of an opposing right after a 
lapse of time so great would, or might, cause 
awkward complications breeding many lawsuits. 
And the law—though not at all the lawyer— 
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TO A MEDIAVAL ANCHORESS 


“Ve shall not possess any beast, my dear sisters, 
except only a cat.’—The Ancren Riwle, 13th 
century. 


ORSE and hound and spavhawk, you'd 
given up all that. 
“No animals,” the ruling, “except it be a cat.” 
You'd given up the forest rides, the mountains and 
the sea, 
The lark, the call of curlew, the foam of flowering 
tree. 


But puss, he vanged the woodland and brought you 
back the scent 

Of mosses and bog-myrtle, pine needles, pepper- 
mint. 

His warm, soft weight against you, the laughter in 
his eyes, 

In your unheroic moments helped more than 
homilies. 

JupitH SMirTH, 


would have litigation to be as little as may be 
The right exists not so much because th 
squatter has merits; the right is not a reward fo 
his putting to good use what without his enter 
prise would have been waste. The right exist 
because the dispossessed owner lacks merit. H 
has been culpably careless of his claim. Tha 
claim, brought betimes, would have succeeded 
But it has over-slept; and the law rejects it a 
having no foundation. 

We add this lest quite untenable claim 
should be made. A claimant, asserting squatter’ 
right, must show that his use of the land doe 
amount to a dispossession. Here, for instance 
is a bombed site, vacant but awaiting buildings 
The owners have made their plans and measure: 
up the whole area; but planning permission i 
slow in coming and money to build is not at th 
moment available. The contemplated use of th 
site may, indeed, be delayed beyond the twelv 
years that give prescriptive right. But the fac 
that people, without permission and withou 
challenge, grow vegetables on the site or use i 
for their cricket-pitch is no dispossession. Sucl 
trivial acts of trespass in no way interfere wit] 
the intended subsequent use. They are no 
inconsistent with the owner’s enjoyment of th 
land for his intended purpose; and the owne 
may tolerate them without risk. The squatter’ 


-possession must really be adverse, really amoun 


to an ignoring of anyone else’s possession. See 
for example, the Court of Appeal case (1957) o 
Williams Bros. Direct Supply Stores Ltd. v 


Raftery. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RHUBARB IN 
DECEMBER 


IR,—On Sunday, December 1, we 
had rhubarb for lunch, freshly 
pulled from the garden and grown in 
the open. The taste was quite deli- 
cious, and the sticks were the glorious 
rosy colour that one gets in forced rhu- 
barb in the early spring. Is it very 
unusual to pull rhubarb at this time 
of year out of doors? We have never 
had it here before in December.— 
GracE C. W. CLARKE (Mrs.), The 
Abbey, Cranbrook, Kent. 
[In our experience it is unusual to 
pull rhubarb out of doors in December. 


| Have other readers been able to do 
|| the same as Mrs. Clarke ?—ED.] 


¥ Fat 


equally confusing pairs of duplicates. 
—S. Gopman, Pipe Passage, Lewes, 
Sussex. 


TWO NOTABLE ELMS 


S1r,—Probably over 90 per cent. of the 
individually famous or historic trees 
in this country are either oaks or yews. 
I should guess that elms come third: 
they are not naturally long-lived, and 
elm timber is not resistant to decay 
unless the circumstances are right. 
Recently I took one of the 
accompanying photographs, that of 
the Fyfield elm in Berkshire, which 
may be remembered for its place in 
Matthew Arnold’s The Scholar-Gipsy; 
it is now a roadside fragment of its 
former self. A little later chance took 
me past the Corston elm in north 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S STATE CARRIAGE ON THE LONDON AND 
SOUTH WESTERN RAILWAY 


See letter: Royal Railway Carriage 


A FLOCK OF LONG-EARED 
OWLS? 


From Lt.-Col. Sir W. V. Makins, Bat. 
Sir,—During the first drive at a 
covert-shoot on November 30 near 
Basingstoke, in Hampshire, a flock of 
at least eight large owls flew over my 
head. They came out of a line of tall 
firs on the forward edge of the covert, 
wheeled about as they came over the 
line of guns and settled in a large 
covert about 200 yards behind us. 

These birds were flying out of the 
sun, so that it was difficult to see their 
colour, but they appeared to be tawny. 
Their wing-spread was very much 
larger than that of brown or barn 
owls, and several people thought at 
first that they were buzzards. 

My own guess was that.they were 
long-eared owls. Does this seem 
probable?—WiLL1AMm Makins, Little- 
hayes, Itchen Abbas, Winchester, Hamp- 
shive 

[The fact that these owls were 
flushed from a line of fir trees suggests 
that they were long-eared owls, which 
habitually frequent firs and are occa- 
sionally seen in small parties in winter. 
Short-eared owls, whose tawny, rather 
than greyish, colour and markedly 
large wing-spread at first sight fit the 
description given by our correspon- 
dent rather better, are more likely to 
be flushed from the open ground than 
from a covert.—ED. | 


EAST IS EAST AND WEST 
IS WEST 


S1r,—Your correspondent’s dilemma, 
when he assumed that West Grinstead 
was near East Grinstead (CouNTRY 
LirE, December 5), might have been 
even more serious if he had been 
invited to lunch with friends at East 
Dean or West Dean in Sussex, since 
we have two of each. True, both East 
Deans are comparatively near their 
corresponding West Deans, but what 
if the visitor is not aware that one pair 
is near Chichester and the other near 
Seaford? 
Presumably other counties too have 


Somerset, shown in the other photo- 
graph, a tree which Southey must have 
known well, as he went to school in 
Corston. It is historic as a former 
gallows tree on which malefactors 
were hanged, and also because John 
Wesley preached one of his sermons 
from beneath it. 

To persons interested in trees it 
provides a nice illustration of elm 
habit. Only a fraction of the shell of 
the old tree still lives, in the angle 
of the road junction, but all around 
and overtopping it have grown up 
about two dozen of its offspring from 
suckers. The surviving piece of old 
shell provides, rather above eye-level, 
a good example of that natural aerial 
rooting which was discussed some 
time ago in Country Lire corre- 
‘spondence.—WoopMAN, Somerset. 


THE FYFIELD ELM IN BERKSHIRE, MENTIONED IN THE SCHOLAR-GIPSY. 


PLEA FOR AN OLD HOUSE 


Sir,—I was interested in the article 
A Country Astronomer, in your issue 
of November 7, dealing with the 
historic observation of the transit of 
Venus made by Jeremiah Horrocks on 
Sunday, November 24, 1639. The 
house where this historic piece of 
astronomy was carried out was Carr 


House, Bretherton, in West Lanca- 
shire, an interesting 16th-century 
building. 


It is sad to relate that this old 
house is now in a dilapidated state of 
repair and, I gather, may be pulled 
down. It seems a pity that it should 
not be preserved.—JoHN A. KEVILL, 
Shaw Hill, Chorley, Lancashire. 


A COMPOSITE DOORWAY 


S1R,—You may be interested to see the 
accompanying photograph of a door- 
way at Edgcumbe Barton, near Tavi- 
stock, the ancestral home of the Mount 
Edgcumbes of Plymouth. It is now a 
farm-house. 

The old door itself, a solid studded 
piece of oak divided into panels, is not 
unusual, though it has an interesting 
knocker. The arched granite Tudor 
doorway is also of unrelieved sim- 
plicity, except for an incised scroll low 
down on the jambs. But the feature 
by which it is distinguished is the 
Queen-Anne-style shell hood added in 
1719. At this time Thomas George 
Edgcumbe, whose initials appear 
above, refronted the house. 

I imagine that composite door- 
ways such as this are rarely en- 
countered.—CECcIL FRENCH, 26, Fair- 
field-avenue, Whipton, Exeter, Devon. 


ROYAL RAILWAY 


CARRIAGE 


Str,—One has read a good deal lately 
of aeroplane journeys by her Majesty 
the Queen and of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh as pilot of helicopters. I think, 
therefore, that the accompanying 
early photograph of the state carriage 
of Queen Victoria and the Prince Con- 
sort may be interesting, if only by way 
of contrast. 

This was the royal coach of the 
old London and South Western 
Railway. Her Majesty was awaited: 
the carriage was being well aired, and 
a small vase of snowdrops had been 
placed on the middle window ledge.— 
WAYFARER, Lancing, Sussex. 


A CANAL WORTH 
PRESERVING 


Sir,—I read with much appreciation 
the delightful article by William Con- 
dry on the Montgomeryshire branch of 
the Shropshire Union Canal (COUNTRY 
LirE, December 5). The Mont- 
gomeryshire Field Society has always 


TUDOR DOORWAY WITH 
SHELL HOOD ADDED IN 1719 
AT EDGCUMBE BARTON, 
NEAR TAVISTOCK IN DEVON 


See letter: A Composite Doorway 
regarded this canal as being of excep- 
tional botanical interest, and our 
members conduct periodical surveys 
of its plant and animal life. 

To drain the canal now would be 
a disaster. It would mean the destruc- 
tion of countless plants, animals and 
fish and would drive away a variety of 
attractive birds to seek new sources of 
food and breeding sites—things almost 
impossible to find in a district where 
aquatic habitats are scarce. 

For the past two or three years 
our society has been considering by 
what possible means this canal—or a 
section of it—could be retained as a 
nature reserve. Unfortunately the cost 
of maintaining it is far beyond the 
resources of a local society such as 
ours, which can barely cover its own 
modest running costs. We feel that 
the canal’s upkeep should remain a 
national responsibility, for preservation 
of wild life is a national concern. 

We know that the Nature Con- 
servancy and several national nature 
societies are interested in the question 
of what will become of these derelict 
canals. Is it too much to hope that 
some arrangement may be made for 
leasing a canal-section from the British 
Transport Commission without having 


(Right) THE CORSTON 
ELM IN SOMERSET, THE SHELL OF WHICH IS SURROUNDED BY ITS OFFSPRING FROM SUCKERS 


See letter: Two Notable Elms’ 


~ Si is 


AN 18th-CENTURY WATCHMAN’S BOX IN 


BATH 


See letter: Watchman’s Boxes 


to take over the responsibility for 
major repairs? (If it is to be main- 
tained at all, the experience of British 
Transport Waterways and _ their 
keepers would anyway seem to be 
essential.) 

Although the upkeep might be 
comparatively costly, there is some 
income to be expected from those who 
use its water and from the letting of 
the fishing rights. And could not the 
maintenance costs be reduced by mak- 
ing the owners of the adjoining land 
responsible for the tow-path hedges? 

We are well aware that our 
Montgomeryshire canal is only one of 
many whose fate is in the balance, but 
we believe with Mr. Condry that it has 
a right to be considered worthy of 
preservation.—V. J. Macnarr, Hon. 
Secretary, Montgomeryshire Field 
Society, Lower Garth, Welshpool, 
Montgomeryshire. 


UNAMERICAN DICTION 


Srir,—Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart’s 
anecdote concerning one of the Warner 
brothers of Hollywood, repeated by 
Howard Spring in his review of 
Sir Robert’s Friends, Foes and Foreign- 
evs (COUNTRY LirE, November 7), may 
or may not be apocryphal, but I find 
it hard to believe that anyone in the 
U.S.A. has talked that way in the past 
50 years—if anyone ever did. ‘‘Them 
romantic folks’ and “‘they goes and 
buys’’ might have come out of a fim de 
siécle American book of ‘‘humor,’’ 
but hardly out of the mouth of a 
denizen of Hollywood.—C. P. Hotway, 
Editor, Chilton Times-Journal, Chil- 
ton, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


‘Abbot King’s Parlour, 
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WATCHMAN’S 
BOXES 
S1r,—I wonder how many 
watchman’s boxes of the 
18th century still remain 
in our towns. I know of 
only three in Bath, where 
we should perhaps expect 
to find a maximum 

number. 

The enclosed photo- 
graph shows the charm- 
ing specimen in Norfolk- 
crescent, which must date 
from the end of the cen- 
tury and cannot be 
ascribed with any degree 
of certainty to a particu- 


lar architect. 
Indeed, at that time 
building conditions in 


this neighbourhood were 
rather chaotic and much 
difficulty was experienced 
in the raising of funds. 
Jane Austen lived close 
by. The houses must 
have had a very short 
existence before they 
changed to the conditions 
which are still prevalent 
there. 

The other boxes, an 
identical pair, are smal- 
ler and stand in a 
better known position 
in Pulteney-street. They 
stand in front of the house 
which forms the end- 
piece to the street and 
were almost certainly 
by the same architect, Harcourt 
Masters. He was one of the lesser 
architects employed on 18th-century 
Bath, and incidentally was responsible 
for the delightful Rococo Gothick con- 
duit in the market place at Wells, 
twenty miles away. 

In the pre-Peeler days private 
citizens used to form protection socie- 
ties and employ a policeman to watch 
their houses. At night he would 
shelter in one of these boxes.—R. D. 
Rerp, 8, Chamberlain-street, Wells, 
Somerset. 


TUDOR PANELS WITH 
CARVED HEADS 


StrR,—I was interested in Mr, Oswald’s 
remarks concerning the carved heads 
in the roundels of the frieze panels of 
at | @hame; 
in Oxfordshire (November 21). 

A similar set of heads in bold 
relief existed until recently at Kiln- 
wick Hall, Driffield, East Yorkshire ; 
the panels had been installed in the 
Justice Room in about 1750. . They 
had probably been moved at some 
time from Leconfield Castle near by, 
as over the fireplace were the arms of 
Henry VIII and Percy. It is quite 
apparent that the extra thickness 
required to make the bold projection 
for this series of heads had been 
glued on, as one is missing and, the 
scar denotes a straight joint. 

I enclose a photograph of the 
room as it appeared at Kilnwick, 
with the heads on the left. When this 
lovely house was demolished the 
panelling was installed at Burton 
Agnes Hall, near Bridlington. It is 


painted, and appears to have been so 


for centuries.—FRANCIS F. JOHNSON, . 


Craven House, 16, High-street, Brid- 
lington, Yorkshire. 


DOGS TO TURN THE 
SPIT 


Sir,—Bywayman (November 21) 
suggests that the dog-wheel of the 
George Inn, Lacock, Wiltshire, may 
be the only one in England. I liveina 
house which has such:a wheel, although 
the spit has been removed. The fire- 
place, which is still in its original form, 
is rather larger than the one you 
illustrated on November 21, and 
bears the date 1665 together with the 
initials T.D. cast in the backplate. The 
carving in the panelling above the 
fireplace resembles closely that in the 
Restoration four-poster bed which is 
built into the room above. 

There is a bracket which swings 
over the fire and on this are hooked 
two implements which enabled the 
cook to adjust the height of her pans. 


PANELLING 


ai 


swags of foliage and fruit. Below 
al 


and at the sides are the remains of 
frieze of moulded plaster strapwork. 
The house is L-shaped in plan, 
facing south and west, with outbuild-| 
ings to the east. Within the two wings) 
is a small forecourt or garden of irregu-) 


he 


lar rectangular plan, entirely enclosed — 


by a remarkable and most unusual for 


tification, apparently of the mid-17th| 


on the seaward sides. 


is a rectangular bastion of the full 
height, facing south. Farther east is a 


segmental bastion, with a pronounced | 
batter, two plain strings and a square’ 
gun-hole, which projects from the wall | 


like a buttress, with its curved sides 
canted off to meet the wall. 


tered plinth. 
graphs of the fortifications. 


Farther east again is a second” 


gun-hole. Here the wall veers to the 


FORMERLY AT KILNWICK HALL IN EAST 
YORKSHIRE, WITH CARVED HEADS 


IN THE ROUNDELS OF 


THE FRIEZE PANELS 


See letter: Tudor Panels with Carved Heads 


On the left, opposite the spit, are a 
bread oven and a chimney seat.— 
SHIRLEY Bowns, Kington House, 
Thornbury, Gloucestershire. 


FORTIFIED FARM-HOUSE 
Str,—About half a mile almost due 
south of Hartland Point in north 
Devon, in an exposed but magnificent 
situation a little over 300 ft. above sea 
level, stands Blegberry, a farm-house 
in the parish of Stoke St. Nectan. 

The’ house itself appears to be of 
the late 16th or early 17th century, 
much modernised, except in its general 
outline. It retains a moulded plaster 
overmantel in what is now an entrance 
hall, with a late staircase and landing, 
apparently made by removing the 
floor of the upper room which con- 
tained the overmantel referred to. The 
latter, on a central rectangular panel, 
bears the legend 1627/BA/M, against 
broad scrollwork and_ surrounding 


north-east, and then extends east for 
a short distance, where it again turns 
south, and then continues south-east 
to enclose the farm-buildings in a large 
semi-octagon. At this point, on 
account of the fall in the ground to 
the south, the wall is much loftier and 
apparently thinner. It then tails off 
as a wall of more or less average height, 
and comes to an end. In it are two 
plain rectangular doorways, probably 
pierced later, one near the house, and 
one towards the south-east. 

Within the fortification, between 
the bastions, is a fairly high and broad 
stone platform, reached by steps at its 
east end; and in the rectangular bas- 
tion is a stone seat. The parapet has 
a rough coping of triangular section. 
The gun-holes are splayed within, and 
that in the segmental bastion has 
plainly worked stone jambs just above 
the platform. Below the other gun- 
hole, near the angle, are two curious 


From the west i 
end of the house this fortified wall] 


turns south where, at an obtuse angle, | 


Between } 
the bastions the wall has a high bat- } 
I enclose two photo-. 


fet 


FORTIFICATIONS 


AT 


A FARM-HOUSE NEAR HARTLA 


ND POINT, NORTH DEVON, SEEN FROM THE SOUTH. 


THE BASTIONS 


See letter: Fortified Farm-house 


(Right) ONE OF 


‘oblique-sided recesses in the wall, one 
immediately over the other, and with 
stone slabs as sills. 

The two principal sections of the 
fortification are interrupted for a short 
* distance by a later building. If rather 
| rough, the whole work is most unusual 
in this part of the world, and little 
seems to be known about its history. 
“ It is clear that the house, perhaps a 
‘»| former manor or sub-manor house of 
' Stoke St. Nectan or Hartland, was 
once a place of some importance. 
| I should welcome any further 
| information, especially as to why this 
particular house should have been 
thus fortified.—G. W. CopELanpD, 10, 
4) Denver-voad, Topsham, Devon. 


FARM TRAINING FOR 
SCHOOLBOYS 


| Str,—Tenclose a photograph of school- 
| boy members of an extensive course 
in agriculture and farming which is 


— , i 
eeerer te 


- 
fi 


WOODEN KNITTING 


has verse carved on it 
See letter: Old Knitting Sheaths 


being run at Audley Park Secondary 
Modern School, Torquay. The course 
has proved an outstanding success— 
so much so that in one term_no fewer 
than 40 per cent. of the total leavers 
entered the agricultural industry. 
The course deals with many aspects of 
agriculture and farming. The boys in 
the photograph are engaged in build- 
ing a dry-stone wall, in the old 
- traditional way. Other aspects are 
ploughing, thatching and the growing 
of wheat, barley and many root crops. 


FLINT-LOCK RIFLE TRADITIONALLY MADE FOR PRINCE EUGENE OF SAVOY (1663-1736). 
A PORTRAIT POSSIBLY OF THE PRINCE 


See letter: Rifle made for a Prince? 


SHEATHS 
VARIED DESIGN. The scroll-shaped sheath 
_ (top left) incorporates a magnifying glass and 
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Such courses could do much to 
help the agricultural industry. They 
can serve to teach young boys that 
farm-work is not a thing to be despised 
but rather a skilled trade that one 
may be proud to work at. In this way 
it may be possible to stem the con- 
tinual drift from the land we hear so 
much about to-day.— R. W. Tanpy, 
6, Hill Park-voad, Upton, Torquay, 
Devon. 


OLD KNITTING SHEATHS 


S1r,—Sylvia Groves’s fascinating 
article, Six Centuries of Knitting 
(Country Lire, November 14), con- 
tains one statement which, if not cor- 
rected, may lead to confusion among 
future students of knitting sheaths. 

Referring to those sheaths which 
terminate at the lower end in a chain 
and hook, carved from the solid, Miss 
Groves writes: ‘““‘When the implement 
was in position this chain was taken 

round at the back of the 
wearer and the hook was 
inserted in the work as 
soon as it was long 
enough in order to give 
_ the right ‘pull’.” This 
| statement confuses the 
| fragile carved wood clew 
¥ | holder on the chain of a 
knitting sheath with an 
entirely separate device 
—a knitting hook, which 
was worn behind the 
| knitting sheath nearer 
the back of the belt 
or cow band, as it was 
/ usually called. 
Knitting hooks, ow- 
ing to the weight of the 
knitting and the “‘pull,”’ 
had to be strong and were 
made of stout wire or 
bent rod. Two types were 
- used: one, rather like a 
| miniature stirrup, was 
called a “‘top-crook”’ and 
the other, shaped some- 
what like the letter S, 
was known as the “top 
string.” 

“Clew’’ (clue) is the 
old English for a ball of 
wool or thread, and the 
wooden chain-and-hook 
type of sheath (often 
carved by a sailor as a 
love token and some- 
times adorned with 
hearts, donor’s and 
recipient’s names and a 
date) was admirably 
suited for suspending a 
ball of wool, but not for 
any heavier purpose. 
Sheaths with chains and hooks, though 
invariably made from carefully selected 
hardwoods with interlocked grain, were 


OF 


\always liable to become casualties, 


even with careful use, and not many 
have survived. Out of some 80 sheaths, 
we have only seven with chains, of 
which the earliest is dated 1680. The 
latest, shown on the right of the 
accompanying photograph, is a finely 
cut 19th-century example in mahog- 
any, inlaid with boxwood lines sur-. 
rounding glass windows, behind which 
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SCHOOLBOYS OF AUDLEY PARK SECONDARY MODERN 
SCHOOL, TORQUAY, BUILDING A DRY-STONE WALL ON AN 
AGRICULTURAL COURSE RUN BY THE SCHOOL 


See letter: Farm Training for Schoolboys 


are printed such texts as ““Remember 
the promise,’ ““Every word of God is 
pure,’ “Commit thy words to the 
Lord and thy thoughts shall be estab- 
lished,” “Hold fast the profession of 
your faith without wavering,’’ ““What 
is man that thou art mindful of him,”’ 
GLC. 

Also of mahogany is the unusual 
sheath (top left) shown upside down, 
the scroll of which encloses a magnify- 
ing glass. The wood scroll itself is 
carved on all four sides of the section 
(except in the loop) with a verse 
which runs: 

Art thou not dear unto my heart 

Search that heart and see 

And from my bosom teary ihe part 

That beats not true to thee 

But to my bosom thou art dear 

Move dear than words can tell 

And if a fault be cherished there 

It’s loving thee too well. 

September 23, 1831. 

The barley twist sheath (bottom 
left) is of tortoiseshell. The sheath 
with chain and hook (second from 
right) bears the name Thomas 
Osband (men were ardent knitters 
too) and the date May 18, 1835.— 
Epwarp H. Pinto, Oxhey Woods 
House, neay Northwood, Middlesex. 


RIFLE MADE FOR A 
PRINCE ? 
From Siv James Mann 
Sir,—May I be permitted to correct 
a slip in Mr. Frank Davis's interesting 
article Talking about Sale Rooms in 
your issue of November 28? 

Mr. Davis quite correctly stated 
that I purchased at Sotheby’s on 
November 12 the flint-lock rifle 
traditionally made for Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, the famous general, for the 
Armouries of the Tower of London. 
But the illustration accompanying it 
showed another gun altogether, a 
German tschinke, which was sold two 
lots earlier. 


» 


I am enclosing a photograph of 
our newly acquired rifle (note that it 
is a rifle, not the more usual smooth- 
bore gun), together with an enlarged 
detail of the decoration of the stock. 
This is a steel plaque chased in relief 
with a portrait bust of a man wearing 
the Order of the Golden Fleece, and 
surrounded by military trophies. 

I shall be grateful if any of your 
readers can confirm this as a portrait 
of Prince Eugene. The face is rather 
plumper than one expects of this 
ascetic soldier, but, that may be due 
to youth. He received the Golden 
Fleece in 1692, when he was twenty- 
nine, and the gun dates from the last 
ten years of the 17th century. If it is 
not he, then who is it? 

The rifle is signed Hanhart fecit 
on the lock. He is not a common 
maker, but the workmanship and 
decoration are very fine. The barrel 
bears the motto Audi Vide Tace.— 
JAmeEs Mann, Master of the Armouries, 
HM. Tower of London, E.C. 


AN 18th-CENTURY ARTIST 


Sir,—I am writing a book on John 
Baptist Jackson, the 18th-century 
artist in chiaroscuro and colour wood- 
cuts, and would appreciate any un- 
published information concerning his 
life and work. 

He is said to have died in an 
asylum somewhere on the border near 
the Teviot, or on Tweedside, under the 
care of Sir Gilbert Elliot, Bart., about 
1780, but I have been unable to verify 
this. Can any of your readers help ?— 
Jacop KaINEN, Curator, Division of 
Graphic Arts, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


seer 


(Right) PLAQUE ON THE STOCK WITH 
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no more Cares 


Specially designed for 

private residence, working from 
an ordinary power point, the 

safe, easily operated 

SHEPARD HOME LIFT 

brings the freedom of the house to 
elderly people and the infirm. 
Negligible builder’s work required 
for installation. 


) Heine LIFT 


Write for illustrated leaflet to: 


HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS LTD. 
Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, London, E.17 
Tel. LARkswood 1071 


YOU CAN REPAIR HEAVY 
aa FENCES with the 


\VIXTRUT, 


WITHOUT DIGGING OR 
DISTURBING FLOWER BEDS 


Nw 
( LET YOUR Hie 
itt TRAINED * Co 


Ate FRUIT TREES \ Sy 
‘DOWN es 


KEEP 

THE FENCE 
WIRES TIGHT 
witha 


AT EACH END AND CORNER POST 


Just hammer the Vixtrut into the ground and 
nail it to the fence post. Length 5’ 6”—strong 
steel—bituminous coated—with Special Nails. 
One-piece rigid construction (patent applied 
for)—grips deep in subsoil, Strong, simple, 
effective and inexpensive. No upkeep—lasts 
for years without attention, 


Price 45/- half dozen, 85/- dozen, plus 
5/- for part carriage of each order. 
Post to :— 


VICKERMAN AGENCY 
Cromwell Works Dept. C.L., 
Merton Lane, Sheffield 9 


FIRST IN THIS COUNTRY 


“QWIK-HEET ” 


- AND FOR entry 


20/- f 


The amazing minia- 

ture Immersion Hea- 

ter. Just plug in and 

it boils a cup of milk in 

90 seconds, shaving 

water in 1 minute, makes coffee 

and tea or boils your eggs, heats 

baby’s feeding bottle, etc. In plastic wallet, 
with long flex and two-pin plug, suitable for all 
voltages. (Adaptor available for use from bed- 
side lamp 2/6 extra). A boon for invalids and 
those living alone. EXCLUSIVE TO and 
obtainable only from: 


HOLBORN ENGINEERS LTD., 
(C.L.) OVERBURY ROAD, TOTTENHAM N.15 
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RAISE YOUR GLASS TO 


= oy 


- MADEIRA = 


oe _ WINE : 


Here’s to the wines of Madeira. 
Wines to be going home with. 
They are a quartet of quality. As 
fine a foursome as ever was bottled 


SERCIAL VERDELHO 
pale golden, dry and 
and really dry ary time enjoyable 
= 27 )}o ee ae "aera 
BUAL MALMSEY 


rich and luscious and 
rather more expensive 


full-bodied and 
beautifully balanced 


—AS FINE AS WINE CAN BE 


A Collection of Sixty early 


Paintings of 


ENGLISH 
SPORTING LIFE 
and 
COUNTRY SCENES 


Dec. 4 - Jan. 5, 1958 


Bear baiting. 14” x 124", by Clark 


CRANE KALMAN GALLERY 
178, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 


Tel. KNI 7566. ’Grams Kalgal, London. Daily 10-7 Sat. 10-5. 
On view at request: Paintings by 20th-century British and French masters 
and at: 35 South King Street, Manchester 2 


Genuine Natural Briars .... 


Handsome Natural Briar Pipes, made by a famous London 
pipe-maker, are now available at unequalled, economical prices. 
All well-known shapes available, a guide will be 

sent, on request, by return. 

Available singly at 7/6 each, or 21/- for three, 

41/- for six, 80/- for twelve. 

In Natural wood, these excellent Briar Pipes mature in 
colour to a rich mahogany. 

A postcard will bring full details, by return, of 

the Peter Ross range of hand-blended tobaccos. 

Packed in 1 lb., 4 lb. and } Ib. packets. Post free. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money refunded. 


please write direct to: 


A F 


» 


PETER ROSS & COMPANY 


Master Tobacco Blenders, 47 High Street, Arundel, Sussex. 


as | 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER) 


immediate 


CASH! 


for Silver 


Two or three times the 
melting price paid for 
saleable articles. 


Call, 
or send Registered Post for 


IMMEDIATE CASH OFFER 
BY RETURN 


We believe we can give you 
More than 

the Local Jeweller 

SANFORD BROs. LTD. 


325'327 OXFORD STREET. W.1 
(opposite D. H. Evans) Tel: MAY {air 6848 


Embroidered ‘‘Fox Mask and Whip”’ (as illustrated) 
or ‘‘Hunting Lady’’ in contrast colours (or left quite 
plain). Guaranteed to wash and unshrinkable. 
(Money refund Guarantee.) 

Colours: Hunting Yellow, County 
Tan, Italian Blue, Hunting Pink, 
Turquoise, Royal Blue, Radiant igs/ 


Bust Sizes 
34” and 36” 


Red. (Please give second choice.) 
38” and 40° 5/- extra (Plus P. & P.1/1) 
“* Christmas Gifts sent anywhere "* 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS (Leicester) LTD. 
St. Nicholas Square 8 Leicester 4 


ENDEARING & ENDURING 


XMAS 
GIFTS 


of enamelled British steel. 


‘JINGLERING’ Walking-stick, with 
folding pruning-knife at end. 
‘PUSH-PULL KUTTER’ (twin long- 
shafted pruner). 

‘PULKUT BRAMASTER’ (very lengthy 
cutter with pulling action). 

All one price 25/= + 2/6 p.p. U.K. 
Made by the maker of the famous 
SWING KI KUTTER 
advertised elsewhere in this issue 

Cheques and p.o’s to— 
HUBERT WHITEHEAD, M.I.P.1. 
KESSINGLAND, LOWESTOFT, 
SUFFOLK 


————— 
MANUFACTURER’S SPECIAL OFFER OF 


POLYTHENE BAGS 


FOR ALL-PURPOSE 
PROTECTION 


Lightweight 
Inches Each 10 100 
8x 8 9d. 7/0 
10x15 24d. 1/8 16/0 
12x15 3d. 2/0 18/0 
13x20 41d. 3/0 22/6 
24x48 1/0 9/0 79/0 
24x56 1/3 11/0 99/0 
Standard Quality 
6x11 1/3 10/0 
10x12 23d. 2/0 16/0 
10x18 4d. 3/0 23/0 
15x30 9d. 7/3 48/0 
18x24 9d. 6/6 45/0 
21x40 1/3 11/0 68/6 
24x60 2/0 18/0 120/0 
Superior Quality 


10 FT. WIDE 
POLYTHENE 
SHEETING 
2/- YARD 


Ideal ic eloching Stor-] 33x60 4/3 38/0 272/0 
t : 

Pureseces Covers. Gare 36x80 6/0 54/8 393/4 

dening, etc. 40x80 6/8 61/0 438/0 


Post: up to 5/-, 5d.; 10/-, 1/-; over 10/-, 1/4 


TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LTD. 


(Dept. CL.107), 29 Victoria Rd., Surbiton, Surrey 


i | 
| 
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A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


JUNIORS AT THE TOP 


AST month saw the annual muster of 
Masters for the individual championship. 
The character of this unique event is 
gradually changing. Our honorary Life Masters 
are less disposed to risk a rough passage, leaving 
room for an increasing number of junior Masters, 
and it was soon apparent that 1957 was not 
destined to be a veterans’ year. 

One gathered, for instance, that 1956 
champion Boris Schapiro was enduring his fair 
share of fixings. On the hand below he sat 
North, partnered by a very young new-comer. 


Dealer: South. Neither side vulnerable. 

After a competitive auction South became 
declarer at Five Hearts doubled. Round about 
trick 6, having lost a Spade, a Diamond and two 
trump tricks, he could concede 300 and claim 
the rest, but he seemed reluctant to expose his 
hand. Perhaps you will see why if you study 
the auction: 

South West North East 

1 Heart 1Spade 1 No-Trump 3 Spades 

4 Hearts 4 Spades 5 Clubs No bid 

5 Hearts No bid No bid Double 

Nobid Nobid No bid 

Don’t ask me to explain why South dis- 
turbed the bid of Five Clubs, which probably 


| goes one down undoubled, a top on the board 


for North-South; it was clearly a brainstorm, 
the sort of thing that understandably afflicts a 
youngster when partnering a big name at the 
start of the contest. Schapiro was a model of 
restraint. ‘‘We’re better off in Five Clubs,” he 
said, “‘but you could hardly leave me in with 
such weak trump support.’ 

The boot was on the other foot when 
another young player, sitting North, faced a 
veteran international on the deal below: 
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Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 

The auction started with One Club by 
South and One Diamond by North, East even- 
tually buying the contract in Three Spades. 
The King of Clubs was led and taken in dummy, 
The declarer decided to play North for the King 
and Ten of Diamonds; communications being 
limited, the Knave was led at trick 2. North 
summed up the situation and calmly played 
low. East swallowed the bait and led another 
Diamond from dummy, whereupon North pro- 
duced the King! The Ace was ruffed by South, 
who continued with the Queen and Knave of 
Clubs. East ruffed, drew trumps, and was 
thankful to develop a trick in Hearts—contract 
just made. 

“Was that comic play in Diamonds sup- 
posed to mean something?’’ enquired South. 
“T was hoping,” replied his partner, ‘“‘that you’d 
read the King as a suit-preference signal. You 
see, if you lead a Heart to my Ace at trick 4, I 
can give you another Diamond ruff which 
defeats the contract.’’ South winced, but 
minus 140 turned out to be a clear top. He 
had at least done the right thing to start 
with. At all other tables South had led 
his singleton Diamond, thus making it easy 


oa) 


for East to come to ten tricks in his Spade 
contract. 

Drama marked the closing stages of the 
contest. Two of the under-thirties, Jeremy 
Flint and Claude Rodrigue, were joint leaders at 
the start of the final session—a remarkable 
coincidence, for the same two players had tied 
for first place in the 1955 event. Flint was just 
ahead at the end and thus made bridge history, 
for only one other player has won the individual 
title more than once. Equally notable was the 
performance of E. Leader-Williams, who fin- 
ished third at his first appearance in this event. 

The exhibit below marked a further coin- 
cidence: 
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Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 

The success of the juniors naturally raises 
the question of luck in a contest where you 
have to play with 24 partners. I would put it 
this way: the winner needs his fair share of 
breaks, but he has to work like a demon for his 
points. He can just about afford to make one 
error of judgement—not more—and he has to 
seize every Opportunity to gain a good score. If 
the full results were analysed, I doubt whether 
a single culpable error could be pinned on 
either of the first three placemen. The nearest 
approach, perhaps, was a similar effort by 
Flint and Rodrigue, each of whom was sitting 
North when he met the above board. 

After a Club opening by South and a pass 


1397 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


by West, the senior Masters at the other tables 
voted unanimously for a pass on the North 
cards, but Flint and Rodrigue both decided to 
chance their arm. In the first case the bidding 
went like this: 


South West North East 

1 Club No bid 1 Diamond 1 Heart 
2Spades 3Hearts 3 Spades No bid 
4 Spades No bid No bid No bid 


South made his contract in comfort, so it 
looks as though Master Flint deserved rather 
more than two match points out of a possible 
ten on the board. Rodrigue fared still worse 
after this bidding: 


South West North East 

1 Club No bid| 1 Spade 2 Hearts 
4 Spades 5 Hearts No bid No bid 
Double No bid No bid No bid 


East’s unspeakable overcall (I was East) 
gained a disproportionate reward, thanks to 
fine judgement by Standish Booker in the West 
seat. Pedro Juan (South) found a spectacular 
defence. Having cashed the Ace and King of 
Diamonds he led his low Spade at trick 3 to 
North’s Knave; when a Diamond was returned, 
East had to lose another trick for two down. 
This time North-South scored a cold bottom on 
the board. Once again, can you see why? 

A certain final contract was reached at all 
other tables after some such bidding as this: 


South West North East 

1 Club No bid No bid 1 Heart 
1 Spade 3 Hearts 3 Spades No bid 
4 Spades Double No bid No bid 
No bid 


Once North had passed to One Club, East- 
West refused to believe that his side could 
make a game, so the protective bid of One 
Heart and the double were more or less routine 
gestures at match points duplicate. The hand 
points a lesson in a rather curious way: perhaps 
it is wiser to pass on the first round with a hand 
like North’s. 


CROSSWORD No. 


1454 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 10. 


ACROSS 
1. It should be all very spruce for December 25 
(9, 4) 
Run sail (anagr.) (7) 


“Crossword No. 1454, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 11. But, surprisingly, 30 across are not of this 


Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 


Monday, December 23, 1957 


Norre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


i? Tae Sees 
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(MR. MRS. ETC.) 
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Roe 27. 


origin (7) 

12 and 13. It’s a sad, sad story (4, 2, 3) 

14, Like the snow when King Wenceslas looked 
out (4) : 

. The sputnik, it may be thought, is of no such 
use (7) 

18. The way the bowler likes to get them out (7) 

. The principal boy in the pantomime, for 
instance (7) ; 

. Dispute in the past about the price (7) 

4. Carriage for the drink (4) 

and 26. Not a lethal weapon, though one 
might be glad of a gas-mask (5, 4) 

. Name the river, or I take no company! (7) 
30. They might be said almost to open the gates 
of good cheer at Christmas (7) 

. Our tongue has been injured (6, 7) 
DOWN 

. He gets along fast enough (7) 

3. About fifty-fifty is needed for them (4) 


. “And here’s to the housewife that’s 
—Sheridan (7) 


. No cat is involved in such cases (7) 


” 


Ds Steps i 
“ Almost as silent as the —— they trod 
—Wordsworth (4) 
. Nine met in a huddle, all distinguished (7) _ 
. Sussex has a s.nall edition of the Thames-side 
village (13) : 
9. Where flocks were watched on the outskirts of 
London (9, 4) 


of Orient are”’ 
—J.H. Hopkins (5, 5) 


5 and 16. ““We 


. Not a regular sporting dog? (7) 

. Acted like Mr. Winkle on the ice (3, 4) 

. Not in, oh! Gone up town (7) : 

23. There is one in a Hampshire village, a wild 
beast! (7) : 

Want a snug corner? No, all right (4). 

28. It is interrupted when it takes place in front 

of the rector all in public (4) 
ee 


SOLUTION TO No. 1453. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


which appeared in the issue of December 12, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Adelaide; 5, Aslant; 9, Flatford; 10, Venice; 
11, Absorbed; 13, Binder; 14 and 16, Ray of hope; 19, Murders; 
20 and 21, Battersea; 26, Lamina; 27, Splinter; 28, Salvia; 
29, Reynolds; 30, Sister; 31, Degrades. DOWN.—1, Affray; 
2, Elapse; 3, Affirm; 4 Dorter; 6, Sheriffs; 7, Acid drop; 8, 
Theories; 12, Dandies; 15 and 16, Furore; 17, Obelisks; 18, 
Stimulus; 19, Mean time; 22, Apiece; 23, Dinner; 24, Stolid; 


25, Cruses. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1452 is 
Miss N. M. Turner, 
5, Queens-place, 
Southsea, 


Hampshire. 
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THE LIQUEUR 
YOU PREFER 
TO BE OFFERED 


XMAS GIFT—ENDEARING & ENDURING! 


SWING KING KUTTER 


(Brit. Pat. 755703, S-Af. 2886) 


Since its 1955 debut this all-steel 
long-shafted WEED-CUTTER has 
sold in thousands all over U.K. 
and abroad. Its success is due to 
the exotic spring-steel cutting-hook, 
enabling even the aged to clear big 
patches of weeds and undergrowth 
with an easy UPRIGHT action. 
Hundreds of thankful letters may 
be seen at the factory. State for 
use of lady or gent and mention 
“Country Life.” 

Price 19/6, plus 2/6 p.p. in U.K. 
(Heavier model for hired men, 
23/6 plus 2/6 p.p. U.K.). Money 
returned if not pleased with this 
deadly implement. Cheques, p.o.’s 
to 


HUBERT WHITEHEAD, M.I.P.I. 
Suffolk, 


Lowestoft, 
England. 
For other Steel Cutting Tools*by 


the same maker see separate ad- 
vertisement in this issue. 


Kessingland, 


Expert judgement confirms that 


COPE 


Hen Batteries are 


the best investment 


They are scientifically designed, 
craftsmen built and ensure con- 
sistently good results. 


We manufacture a large range 
and shall be pleased to send you 
full particulars. 


: i COPE & COPE LTD. 
“1 Vastern Rd., Reading. Tel. 54491 


COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 19, 
THE ESTATE MARKET 


PROBLEMS OF 
PROBATE 


1957 


HAMPSHIRE correspondent 
A is much interested in the possi- 

bilities of the scheme to which 
I referred on November 14, whereby 
the owner of an agricultural estate 
who was anxious to make over one of 
his farms to a daughter, but who 
wished to continue farming the land, 
had vested the farm‘in a nominee, who 
immediately granted a tenancy to the 
donor, and then transferred the pro- 
perty to the daughter, who confirmed 
her father’s tenancy. 

The object of this somewhat in- 
volved method of bestowing an out- 
right gift, as outlined in the scheme, 
was to reduce the value of the property 
for stamp duty and death duty pur- 
poses by establishing a formal tenancy 
agreement before the property passed 
to the daughter, in other words to 
ensure that the value of the gift was 
the value of the house and land sub- 
ject to the tenancy, and.not the value 
of the property with possession. 


NOT WORTH DOING? 

Y correspondent writes to say 

that he has discussed the matter 
with his solicitor, who has told him 
that the cost of the conveyance to a 
nominee, and the cost of transferring 
the property again from the nominee 
to the daughter, would be chargeable 
at the full ad valorem rate, and that if 
the property were a substantial one, 
this would amount to “quite a high 
figure.”’ - Moreover, the solicitor 
pointed out that as the property is an 
agricultural one, the rate of estate 
duty is much lower than on other 
property. 

“Tt would seem, therefore,’’ says 
the writer, “that the advantage of 
dealing with the matter in the way 
suggested would lie in the difference 
of value between a farm with posses- 
sion and one without.’’ And he goes 
on to say that his solicitor is of the 
opinion that the difference would be a 
very small one and consequently 
advises him that the scheme is not 
worth carrying out. 


DIFFERENCES IN 
CIRCUMSTANCE 

T is true that the cost of the transfers 

would be chargeable at the full 
ad valorem rate, and that the gap 
between the market values of land 
with possession and tenanted land has 
narrowed to a point where there is 
little difference between the two, 
though in view of the fact that a 
tenant is legally entitled to one year’s 
rent in lieu of notice, and in some 
instances is able to obtain as much as 
two years’ rent by agreement with a 
landlord, the gap is not yet closed. 
But clearly the difference in values is 
not sufficient to justify the scheme 
unless there are other circumstances. 
One of them might be if a low rental 
value were to be established, for in 
that case the value of the property 
would be reduced for probate, and if 
the donor were to die within five years 
of making the gift the saving might be 
considerable, for although agricultural 
land is subject to a 45 per cent. reduc- 
tion of estate duty compared with 
other types of property, the value of 
the land, less the reduction, is aggre- 


gated with the remainder of his wealth . 


for probate purposes. 


RENTAL DISCRETION 
BVIOUSLY it would not do 
for the father to pay his daughter 
a totally unrealistic rent, for that 
would not pass muster with the Inland 
Revenue. But landowners are allowed 
to use their discretion when negotiat- 
ing rents with tenants—a landlord will 
often accept a low rent in order to keep 
a good tenant—and a condition of a 
scheme such as the one described above 
might be that the daughter should 


_ HINCHINGBROOKE TO LET 


receive a rent of, say, £2 10s. an acre} 
for the farm, whereas the property, iff” 
put out to tender, might fetch £5 ani 
acre. 


WAYS AND MEANS 


HERE are, of course, numerous} 

ways whereby the owner of a large} 
estate who wishes to preserve it intact} 
for his heir can further his intentions. | 
For instance, if he hands it over, to- 
gether with some capital, as an out- |} 
right gift more than five years before 
his death, the heir, with the estate. 
forming the bulk of the security, will 
be able to enter into a covenant with | 
a bank or the Agricultural Mortgage | 
Corporation to borrow money for run- 
ning expenses, upkeep and improve- 
ments, though such a scheme has one 
obvious disadvantage in that the 
donor is often left with only enough 
capital to support him for a specific 
number of years, after which he will 
be dependent on the charity of his heir. 


‘| 


DECISION has been taken by 

Viscount Hinchingbrooke, M.P., 
to let Hinchingbrooke, his historic 
house on the outskirts of Huntingdon, 
on an unfurnished lease for a period of 
years. The property dates from the 
Norman Conquest, and is believed to 
have been founded by William I as a 
Benedictine nunnery. In 1538 it passed 
into the possession of the family of 
Oliver Cromwell and until recently a 
collection of Cromwellian relics was | 
housed there. In 1627 it was sold to | 
Sir Sydney Montagu, an ancestor of 
the present owner. ; 

Hinchingbrooke has been altered 
and enlarged from time to time, and 
the progress of its building is described 
by Pepys in his Diavy. The house, 
which is offered with its famous gar- | 
dens, a lodge, five cottages and approx- 
imately 60 acres, was the subject of 
illustrated articles in CountTRY LIFE | 
of April 6 and 13, 1929. Messrs, Strutt 
and Parker, Lofts and Warner are the 
agents. 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


N spite of the slack conditions that 

exist in the property market owing 
to the approach of Christmas, Messrs. 
Strutt and Parker, Lofts and Warner 
have either bought or sold a number of 
properties recently. For example, they 
have sold Upper Aynho Grounds 
Farm, of about 300 acres, near Ban- 
bury, Oxfordshire, for a client, and 
negotiating on the other side of the | 
fence they have bought the Eagle Hall 
estate of about 900 acres between 
Newark and Lincoln from Messrs. 
Henry Spencer and Sons and Messrs. 
Smith-Woolley and Co.; South Farm, 
a dairy and mixed holding of 415 acres 
with a small manor house at Shipton 
Oliffe in the Cotswolds, from Messrs. 
Young and Gilling; another South 
Farm, in this instance a dairy holding 
of more than 400 acres, with a Georg- 
ian-style house at Water Eaton, near 
Cricklade, Wiltshire, from Messrs. 
Buckell and Ballard; and Ewridge, a 
farm of over 200 acres with three good 
cottages, situated near Chippenham, 
Wiltshire, from Messrs. Jackson-Stops 
and Staff's Cirencester office. 


KEEN BIDDING 

NSE than 60 people were present 
at the sale of the Llandyn Hall 
estate, Llangollen, Denbighshire, which 
consisted of a stock-rearing farm of 
207 acres, and Llandyn Mountain, 
which covers 286 acres. Bidding was 
keen, and the property was sold as a 
whole to an Oswestry farmer for 
£9,100, plus timber at a valuation of 
£1,802. Messrs. Jackson-Stops and 
Staff, of Chester, and Messrs. Charles 

Richards and Sons were the agents. 

PROCURATOR. 


Ma 
FARMING NOTES 


MORE RESEARCH 
WANTED 


— practical research the New Zea- 
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CARRINGTON & Co., LTD. 
COURT JEWELLERS 


130, REGENT ST. LONDON. W.1. 


By Appointment to 
H.M The Queen 


Silversmiths 


the average costs on the area treated 


landers are probably spending ten were £2 17s. an acre and £2 5s. respec- 
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times as much money as we are 


and yet the Dominion’s total income 


from ruminants will be much the 
‘same as ours or less. This point is 
jmade by Mr. Dick Merricks in the 
report he has made to the Nuffield 


i Foundation after his tour in Australia 


and New Zealand when he studied fat- 


| lamb and wool production. He came 
|| back wondering whether anyone is 


‘doing any work in this country on 
such problems as growing more wool 


| on the sheep and the effect of face 


| cover on the amount of vigour and 
|lambing percentage. New Zealand 


| research workers have shown that 


| 20 per cent. more lambs and 2 lb. 
| more weight per lamb can be obtained 


by having clean-faced Romneys, the 
| breed which is the basis of fat-lamb 


' production there. This means nearly 


30 per cent. more lamb meat from 


| the clean-faced sheep as against the 


woolly-faced ones. The only advan- 
tage that the woolly-faced sheep have 


| is that they grow a quarter of a pound 


more wool worth ls., whereas the 
extra meat comes to nearly £1 per ewe. 

Mr. Merricks comments that the 
traditional Romney Marsh grazier here 
at home shows a preference for clean- 
faced Romneys and evidently from 
New Zealand experience there is sound 
justification for this. He gives another 
example of the thoroughness of New 
Zealand research. At Lincoln College, 
to prove one point in an experiment 
they killed over 1,000 ewes which were 
only about three weeks pregnant in 
order to look into sterility problems 
that were troubling them. Another 
interesting piece of research he men- 
tions is that by injecting ewes after 
weaning with a hormone which speeds 
up the heart action one can increase 
wool growth and reduce the weight of 
the ewe, which is an advantage, as 
they then go to the ram in fitter condi- 
tion with less fat. The results of this 
experiment have shown an increase 
of 13 per cent. in the wool clip and 10 
per cent. in the number of lambs. 


Husbandry Farms 

E do, of course, gain considerable 

advances in commercial practice 
through the translation of research 
into practice, particularly on the 
arable side of farming. The chain from 
the research station to the farmer earn- 
ing his living runs through several 
stages in this country. Experimental 
results on a plot scale often need to be 
tested on a field scale through several 
years, maybe two crop rotations, and 
this is now done at the Ministry’s ex- 
perimental husbandry farms. They 
are dotted about the country to suit 
local conditions where there are 
special problems. There are so many 
variations in soil types and climatic 
conditions in Britain that there are 
still gaps, but these experimental 
farms should in the course of years 
provide valuable evidence of how in 
different circumstances research re- 
sults can be applied to commercial 
practice. In the course of a year 
several thousand farmers visit these 
experimental farms and take away 
with them ideas which they try out in 
practice for themselves. Then the 
National Agricultural Advisory Service 
has a much bigger job to link the 
experimental findings to the business 
of the farmer who is trying to make a 
better living for himself. 


“ Slag-worthy”’ Grass Land 
OME interesting figures come from 
Fisons Market Research, “which 
examined last year the use of fer- 
tilisers on temporary and permanent 
grass land. Excluding poor-quality 
grass land, 56 per cent. of the tem- 
porary grass and 32 per cent. of the 
permanent grass received fertilisers; 


tively. From this it is a fair deduction 
that there is an enormous potential 
market for high-quality basic slag for 
use on grass land to improve the pro- 
ductivity and profitability of stock- 
rearing farms. In many places applica- 
tion every three or four years should be 
regular practice; this has been the 
making of some of our best fattening 
pastures in Hereford and Northumber- 
land. The estimate given by Mr. 
G. V. K. Burton is that 14 million 
acres of grass land are ‘“‘slag worthy.”’ 


Half a Ton of Piglets 


HE world’s heaviest litter of pigs 

has been produced by an Essex 
sow belonging to Mrs. B. A. Revell, of 
Seaton House, Thorngumbald, Hull. 
At 56 days old this sow’s cross-bred 
litter of 18 pigs weighed 1,134 lb. and 
won the prize offered by the Farmer 
and Stockbreedey for the first litter of 
pigs in the world to reach 1,000 lb. or 
more. Mr. S. E. Nicholson, who 
cherished these porcine prodigies, 
must have sat up day and night to 
achieve this. The litter was divided 
into nine larger and nine smaller pig- 
lets, each group being warmed by an 
infra-red lamp. They were suckled 
once every four hours, a two-hour rest 
period for the sow being allowed, and 
within 24 hours the piglets were 
offered what is described as ‘‘re-con- 
stituted sow milk substitute’’ and 
luke-warm fresh water. After eight 
days another sow came in as a foster 
mother and the piglets were then able 
to suckle at will. By the time the 
litter was three to four weeks old the 
piglets were getting natural milk, milk 
substitute, pellets from a creep and a 
mixture of flake, maize and fish meal 
together with iron capsules. Injec- 
tions of vitamin B12 and iron were 
also administered. 


Younger Stag Turkeys 

HE cost of producing turkey hens 

is higher than the cost of rearing 
stags. This the Department of 
Economics at Bristol University attri- 
butes to the fact that the cost of each 
additional pound of weight gained 
rises more rapidly for hens than stags. 
At the 13-lb. liveweight stage it costs 
2s. 6d. to add an extra pound weight 
to a hen and only Is. 9d. in the case 
of a stag turkey. In the past there has 
been a price differential in favour of 
hen turkeys mainly because they are 
a good deal lighter in weight and there- 
fore more suited to the housewife’s 
pocket and oven than stag turkeys. 
But now, thanks to better breeding 
and feeding, stags can be marketed at 
20-22 weeks instead of 26-30, and pro- 
ducers can expect a full price for them. 


December Egg Prices 


T was a pleasant surprise to find ' 


that the packing stations paid 
5s. 9d. a dozen for large-grade eggs, 
5s. for standard and 4s. 3d. for medium- 
grade eggs in the first week of Decem- 
ber. I had expected that egg prices 
would start their downward fall 
rather earlier this winter because 
there are more laying birds in the 
country and, judging by my own 
records, production has kept at a high 
level. Producers need to keep a close 
watch on the bill for feeding-stuffs. 
According to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture the average price for the standard 
ration for poultry has fallen again and 
is 4s. 11d. a cwt. lower than the basic 
feed price determined after the last 
annual review. If my arithmetic is 
right, the guaranteed price of eggs for 
the current month suffers a deduction 
of 4d. a dozen because feeding-stuffs 
are cheaper. This is fair enough; and 
the taxpayer gains some relief from 
the heavy egg subsidy bill this year. 

CINCINNATUS. 


PPHIRE & DIAMOND 


. FINE. Quatity 


For the 


discriminat 


palate... 


F you know just how good a 
I Sherry can be... if you appre- 

ciate the delight of a perfect 
Fino, exquisite in flavour, just full 
enough in body, just dry enough 
for the most discriminating palate, 
there is no Sherry quite compar- 
able with Domecq’s “ La Ina”’. 

Remember, Domecg’s Sherries 
are grown and aged in Jerez, Spain. 
They are among the finest in the 
world and have been acknow- 
ledged as such throughout the 
centuries. 


DY, 5 


By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd. 
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ITALIAN REPUBLIC’S | 
ARCH-PLOTTER 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ing 


LA INA 


fino 


Obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 


Cncguinile 


Ly 


Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Lid., 48 Mark Lane, London, E.C.3. 


Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY’ 
and delicious “CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
for the sweeter palates 


This might happen to you !. 


The thief is a swift, cunning 
fellow who wastes no time on the 
job. But a moment or two’s 
delay in forcing an entry may 
upset his plans and so save you 
serious loss and distress. That’s 
why it pays to fit Hobbs Hart 
special locks and security devices. 
Ingeniously designed and 


robustly built, you can rely upon 
them to obstruct the efforts of 
burglars. But be sure to specify 
Hobbs Hart—makers of strong 
rooms, safes and thief-resisting 
equipment for the Bank of 
England, Tower of London, 
Government Departments and 
leading commercial firms. 


HART 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


Headquarters 


of Home 


Security 


‘STOP HIM!’ is the title of an informative leaflet illus- 
trating a range of Hobbs Hart home security devices. 
Send for a copy now arid take it with you on a tour of 


your property to enable you to see where vulnerable 
points need strengthening. Hobbs Hart & Co., Ltd., 
(Dept. C), Staffa Road, London, E.10. 
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\ ,' J HEN Louis Napoleon was on 
the run he learned a good deal 
about conspirators and théir 
ways. He was a conspirator himself, a 
member of the Italian secret society 
known as the Carbonari. A country 
which for centuries had been cut up 
into snippets, each snippet ruled by a 
prince or a duke or a king, whose 
policies were often no better than 
those of the jungle, was easy prey toa 
strong and ruthless power; and 
Austria’s talons were well into the 
flesh of Italy when the Carbonari, and 
later Mazzini’s Young Italy move- 
ment, began to dream of unity and 
independence. 

But the old Carbonarist Louis 
Napoleon had his own dream—to be 
Emperor of the French. Not, he con- 
sidered, that this absolved him from 
going to Italy's aid. But one thing ata 


THE BOMBS OF ORSINI. By Michael St. John Packe 
(Secker and Warburg, 25s.) 


EDWARDIAN PORTRAITS. 
(Secker and Warburg, 25s.) 
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time: he must be Emperor first. The 
achievement of his ambition was not 
long to be delayed. He was President 
of France, and to switch from Presi- 
dent to Emperor was not, he knew, 
beyond his resource. 

Meanwhile, however, the Italian 
patriots were becoming impatient. 
They seized Rome, declared a Repub- 
lic and founded an Assembly. One of 
its members was Felice Orsini, a man 
in his twenties with a record of daring 
service as soldier and conspirator. 
Mazzini laid down the lovely lines on 
which Italians should henceforth live. 
“No war of classes, no hostility to 
existing wealth or unjust violation of 
the rights of property; but a constant 
disposition to ameliorate the material 
condition of the classes least favoured 
by fortune.” 

The Pope, Pius IX, appealed to 
the Gatholic powers to come in against 
the newly-declared republic. They all 
made promise of help—all save 
France, a republic herself, with the old 
Carbonaro Louis as President. What 
would France do? It was a fateful 
question, both for Europe and for 
many private lives, including the life 
of Felice Orsini. 


FRENCH ARMY FOR THE 
POPE 


Had Napoleon come in on Maz- 
zini’s side, or even had he refrained 
from coming in on anyone’s side, we 
should not have had Mr. Michael St. 
John Packe’s book The Bombs of 
Orsini (Secker and Warburg, 25s.). 
France, Mr. Packe points out, had “a 
long and jealous tradition as the 
champion of the Pope,” but on the 
other hand she would not want to see 
the power of her old enemy Austria 
increased in Italy. Louis Napoleon’s 
decision was perhaps the easier to 
make because he was not yet too 
firmly in the seat of power. He sent 
an army to help the Pope. Mr. Packe 
writes: ‘‘Louis Napoleon had no more 
changed his youthful feelings about 
Italy than he had changed his 
determination to be Emperor, but the 


| 


one was dependent on the other. Aj 
soon as he was Emperor, Italy should 
be among the first to feel the benefit} 
until that day, like everything ‘nl 


battle for agvancemenen 
republic fell. 


and disasters. ji 
some prisons; he had been sentenced) 
to death; he had made spectaculaz) 
escapes. He was the man to whom the} 
gentle philosophic Mazzini, the whitel) 
lamb of London society, could say, 
“Do this,’ and he would do it, 
throwing his life into a breach where] 
Mazzini was content to throw an idea, 
a plausible phrase. } 


By W. S. Adams 


tired of Mazzini, and of Cavour, too, | 
and decided to break with them, to do. 
something. Mazzini himself, Mr. 3 
Packe tells us, had written to a friend: 
“The execution of the attempt against i 
Nope is a vital thing for the 
country.” That was Mazzini’s gentle 
way. Not the murder. “The execu- | 
tion of the attempt.” 


ATTEMPT ON LOUIS 
NAPOLEON | 


Louis was now Emperor, married 
to Eugénie, on visiting terms with 
Queen Victoria. Orsini determined to 
kill him. He chose his own accom- 
plices, had the shell-cases manu- 
factured in Birmingham, made the 
fulminate of mercury himself, and 
staged the affair for a spectacular 
moment when the Emperor, with 
Eugénie, was driving, surrounded by 
mounted troops, to the Opéra. On 
January 3, 1858, the bombs were 
thrown. A number of people and | 
horses were killed. Many were injured, — 
but, miraculously, though their car- 
tiage was hit, the Emperor and 
Empress received no more than 
scratches. ‘‘The Emperor, the embodi- 
ment of the overweening power that 
held Italy in thrall, must be immola- 
ted: France would rise in revolution, 
and Italy would be set free.”” It was 
to be as simple as that. Orsini died 
under the guillotine, shouting: “Viva — 
V’Italia! Viva la Francia!” 

One need not be a psychologist to 
be profoundly interested in what Mr. 
Packe has to say about the corre- 
spondence between the would-be 
assassin and the Emperor, and about 
the sympathy between Orsini, Napo- 
leon and Eugénie. The Emperor paid, 
“wholly or in part,’”’ for the excellent 
education of Orsini’s daughter. It 
was as though there he saw standing 
before him the embodiment of all that 
troubles so many of us: the gap 
between intention and fulfilment. 

Fifteen months after the attempt 
Napoleon III crossed the Alps at the 
head of 200,000 men. ‘“‘Italy’s day 
had come at last.’’ But, Mr. Packe 


ronically concludes, “all historians of 
lhe Second Empire are agreed that 
the Italian war was the first step to- 
iwards its ruin.” 


_MEN OF THE EDWARDIAN 
AGE 


| Mr. W. S. Adams, who died last 
year, is the author of Edwardian 
"Portraits (Secker and Warburg, 25s.). 
His object is not so much to paint the 
portraits of the four men he has chosen 
to celebrate as to use their careers in 
‘illustration of his own conviction: that 
‘the way in which the white peoples 
have used what they call ‘“‘natives”’ 
for their own profit and convenience 
}can, in the end, be nothing but 
disastrous. Though not openly stated, 
this is implicit throughout the book. 
[He gives us two opposed pairs: Baden- 
Powell and Lord Leverhulme on the 
one side; Wilfrid Scawen Blunt and 
E. D. Morel on the other. 
| Before coming to these, he has 
‘three chapters of which the most 
|interesting is the one called As a Boy 
‘Saw It. This describes the first 14 
years of his own life in “‘a small 
pleasant square’”’ north of Kensington 
Gardens, ending in 1918. His father 
was a well-to-do stockbroker, and you 
will go a long way to find the life that 
\that sort of family lived at that time 
better or more concisely described 
than it is in these ten pages. There 
follows an attempt to define the age. 
| Its beginning, ‘I would place some- 
where in the 1870s-80s, years also 
| important for the rise of Germany as a 
| Great Power, the emergence of the 
\TIrish Home Rule question, and the 
revival of militancy in the British 
working class, all these movements 
strongly affecting the reign of 
Edward VII. The end of the Edward- 
jan Age I would mark by the twin 
events of the first World War and the 
Russian Revolution of 1917.” 
He takes on the whole a favour- 
able view of Edward VII. “At a 
' moment in history when the growth 
of socialism might logically have been 
synonymous with the hope of republic- 
anism, Edward’s life as Prince of 
Wales and as King forged a new link 
between the Royal Family and the 
British public. He democratised the 
monarchy, not only ensuring its 
survival, but making an important 
contribution to the subtle way in 
_ which the function of royalty is woven 
_into the present fabric of government.”’ 


A LIFE OF COMPROMISE 


After this preamble, Mr. Adams 
gives us his four Edwardians, begin- 
ning with Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. I 
can never share the enthusiasm for 
Blunt that many feel. His whole 
conduct seems to me to be actuated by 
a discontent with his own life which 
he translated into a condemnation of 
the national life. Once, when someone 
spoke of the “‘sacrifices’’ he had made, 
he said “Have I eaten a chop the 
less?’’ He was intensely aware of the 
need for reform in this country, but he 
feared that Liberalism might get rid 
of the game laws. He went to gaol in 
Ireland, where ‘‘the warders were so 
respectful to his birth that they 


permitted another prisoner to clean 


out his cell.” 

He wrote a poem about British 
iniquities in Irelane, and Mr. Adams 
writes that “Blunt, a landlord him- 
self, had given a description of land- 
lordism’”’ and “fearing there might be 
some scandal to be raked up against 
him” began to make “certain im- 
provements” in his own tenants’ 
condition. Mr. Adams speaks of his 
“escape from compromise with his 
principles,’’ but it seems to me that 
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his whole life was a compromise, a 
loud shout about iniquity abroad to 
cover his disquiet at doing precious 
little to remedy things that, remedied, 
might conceivably have caused him to 
eat a chop the less. It may be that 
“the good name of his country among 
the rising colonial peoples owed much 
to him,’”’ but I should think it owes far 
more to the patient work and quiet 
dedication of thousands of obscure 
men on the spot. 

The other man studied, if I may 
put it so, as Blunt’s comrade-in-arms 
is E. D. Morel, whose name is still 
remembered as the author of Led 
Rubber, a book that exposed iniquities 
in West Africa. Morel was another 
matter: a poor man who dedicated 
himself to a cause and worked tire- 
lessly and relentlessly in its behalf, so 
much more difficult a thing to do than 
blowing silver clarions. He was 
reviled and hated, and his career 
petered out in apparent failure, but I 
should put him unhesitatingly among 
those who made a real contribution to 
the new method of handling colonial 
affairs. 

Leverhulme is easy game, and 
Mr. Adams makes the most of his 
opportunities. There isn’t much to be 
said about the man who, when he saw 
what Augustus John had made of 
him, cut the head out of the picture 
and hid it in a safe. When labour was 
short in his leased territories in the 
Solomon Islands, he ‘“‘could not see 
why we cannot bring in as labourers to 
these beautiful islands Hindoos from 
the teeming millions of India.”’ 


BADEN-POWELL DEALING 
WITH A KING 


The publishers say of Mr. Adams’s 
account of Baden-Powell that it is 
“far removed from the mood of 
adulation which has accompanied this 
remarkable man’s centenary year.” 
That is true enough. le mmSees 
B.-P. as a man who sought “to 
solve class conflict by denying its 
causes,’ and I confess that I was sur- 
prised to read the account in B.-P’s 
own words of how he had dealt with 
an African King. There was a strike 
of native labour. “Then, having 
swigged my cocoa, I started out, 
lightly clad in pyjamas and mocassins, 
to look into the trouble.... I called 
aloud to the King that I was now 
going to fetch our old friend, the 
‘whip-that-talks.””” He adds: “ With- 
out undue swank, there is great joy in 
cursing a real live King, especially 
when one is merely in one’s pyjamas.”’ 

One may be willing to pay 
tribute to the great work that Baden- 
Powell did for the youth of the world, 
and yet find room for wonder that the 
man who thus, with evident pleasure, 
describes his brow-beating of the 


King is also the man who wrote: “Ina | 


difficult situation one never failing 
guide is to ask yourself: ‘What would 
Christ have done?’”’ 

We should, however, bear in 
mind that it is possible to repent of 
one’s follies and amend one’s ways. 
The more foolish escapades of B.-P. 
recorded by Mr. Adams belong to his 
earlier years. 

St 

ACHTSMEN will welcome the 

Yachting World Annual, 1958 
(Iliffe, 35s.) for its fine pictures, 
articles ranging from an account of the 
yachting season in Scandinavia to an 
impression of the Mayflower II’s 
voyage by a member of her crew, and 
many pages of yacht designs, with 
descriptions, diagrams and _ photo- 
graphs. The Yachting World Diary, 
1958 (Yachting World, 6s. 6d.) gives 
plenty of room for entries in the diary 
section, and has 50 pages of useful 
information for yachtsmen. 
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ret 
By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


A MOST UNUSUAL SHERATON SATINWOOD KIDNEY WRITING TABLE, 

FITTED WITH THREE DRAWERS AND A PLATFORM BELOW. THE REVERSE 

SIDE IS FINISHED IN A SIMILIAR MANNER TO THE FRONT. Circa 1780 
2 ft. 9} ins. wide. 2 ft. 6 ins. high 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson London 


EST. 1866 B I< : ( S EST. 1866 
of 


MAIDENHEAD 


(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


REGENCY BOOKSHELVES DECORATED BLACK AND GOLD LACQUER 
Height 3’ 34”, depth 114”, width 3’ 1” 


28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 
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BY APPOINTMENT DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


M. HARRIS « SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 : 


A pair of elegant Chippendale mahogany chairs, the legs carved in the Louis XVth manner 4 


44-52 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone: MUSeum 2121 Telegraphic Address: Artisonne Phone London 
WM. YOUNG H. W. KEIL, LTD. 
ANTIO UES AND FINE ART Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Ab U D ‘@) R H O (i) S E i B R O iN D WAY 


TREET, ABERDEEN 
1, BELMONT 5 Cables: Decor, Aberdeen : W O R ie E S T E R S HI R E 


515, LAWNMARKET, 276, WOODLANDS ROAD, Tel. BROADWAY 2108 
EDINBURGH GLASGOW The largest selection of fine 17th and 18th 
century furniture in the West of England 


A beautifully decorated 18th century walnut 
cupboard on chest of golden colour. Height 6’ 82”, 
Width 4’ 14”, Depth 21” Price £125 


18th- CENTURY CUPBOARD ON ORIGINAL 
STAND. DOORS FINELY FIGURED 
MAHOGANY OF SUPERB COLOUR. 


Measurements: Length 3’3”, Depth 1’8”. Height 5’3” 
ALSO 
129-131 PROMENADE, 51 PARK STREET, 
CHELTENHAM BRISTOL 
Tel. 2509 Tel. 28016 


A most distinguished English Oak Dresser 
of lovely colour in fine state, Circa 1750. 
Length 9’, Height 8’ 5”, Depth of base 20”. 
Price £145 


A practical hooded travel coat of powder 

blue felted wool, saddle-stitched with navy 

blue. It is three-quarter length, light and 
very warm (Harvey Nichols) 


ORE people are going on a win- 

ter sports holiday than ever and 

a higher percentage are going 
later after the rush of family parties. 
Snow fashions, therefore, are being 
shown right on into the New Year. 
There is more variety than ever, though 
after a survey of several departments 
teeming with the violent “‘lightning”’ 
shaped patterns on jackets it is the 
monotone outfits perhaps that seem the 
smartest. Strong primary colours with 
black remain the favourites. This 
season it is the blues that tend to domin- 
ate with effective intense sky blues for 
jackets and pants, many of them 
imported from Switzerland. 

The one-coloured hooded anoraks 
and streamlined pants of Lillywhites 
come in black, some with neat white 
saddle-stitching outlining pockets and 
yokes, and in scarlet as well as sky blue. 
There are also sweaters, shirts, scarves, 
mitts and ski socks to match. The 
pants are woven in a mixture of 20 per 
cent. crimped nylon with wool, so that 
they expand with the slightest move- 
ment and then retract to take their 
original shape—an admirable virtue, 
especially as regards knees. They are 
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Fashions for 
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For after-ski wear: a white kid skin jacket bound with black braid and a matching waistcoat. There 
are a half belt at the back and a deerstalker hat to match (Maxwell Croft) 


made in two shapes, one with wide elas- 
tic bands that slip under the.foot and 
the other in which a shaped portion 
runs under the heel—very comfortable 
and firm. 

Those who prefer a more dynamic 
effect can mix their colours and 
there are also anoraks in proofed cotton 
with contrasting streaks of colour down 
the back or outlining the deep point of 
the yoke. Another cotton jacket is all 
in one colour but has knitted sleeves in 
fine ribbing matching a neat high neck- 
band. This is reversible and it can be 
worn with the gaberdine lining on the 
outside. The Scandinavian influence is 
very marked among the knitted sweaters 
and mitts with patterned bands worked 
across the shoulders and over the top 
of the arms. 

The teenagers have their own de- 
partments and scale of sizes with styles 
that are on the same lines as the full- 
sized outfits. Straight hip-length jackets 
in proofed Grenfell cloth end with a 
drawstring and zip up the front. Jac- 
kets in warm Loden cloth are lined with 
scarlet pile wool and fasten across in 
front on the same principle as a duffel 
coat. Girls’ expanding crimped nylon 
and wool mixture vorlages are made 
for ages upwards from four. Boys’ are 
made in waist sizes from 25 ins. to 


(Left) A thick bright red and white knitted 
wool ski sweater and hood (Hupperts) 
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Black crimped nylon and wool trousers 
worn with a dusty pink hooded jacket of 
weather-proofed poplin, which zips high to 
the neck and has two large zipped pockets. 
A wide black band is threaded round the 
hips, fastening with a buckle, and round 
each armhole. The dark sunglasses are 
unbreakable (Lillywhites) 


30 ins. Gay printed jackets for the very 
young skiers have been imported from 
the Continent and there are plenty of 
eidelweiss embroidered belts, mitts and 
hoods, earpads, skating tights and 
underpants. Blue and scarlet, often 
mixed violently, take the honours 
among the colours; the smaller articles 
are white. 


IXTURES of plaid trousers or 
skirts with either a white or 
black sweater always make a chic out- 
fit and remain as popular as ever. Fine 
ribs are more numerous than the bold 
cable ribs among the white sweaters 
that are knitted with deep armholes and 
high turn-over collars that can be pulled 
over the hair or be folded back in rolls. 
Huppert outlines yokes with a narrow 
bright line of colour and puts black 
with white, decorating with touches of 
vivid colour and alternating the pro- 
portions of black and white. 

Among the novelties in the Jaeger 
winter sports clothes are matching jac- 
kets and shirts made from outsize dog’s- 
tooth checks, black and white. The jac- 
kets, made from a fluffy type of cloth, 
reverse completely to a plain proofed 
gaberdine. The shirts cut to the classic 
shape are in cotton. Striped jackets 
in black and white cotton reverse to 
pile teddy-bear cloth. Sweaters with 
hoods joined on outside and enclosing a 
close-fitting neckband and yoke look 
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A waterproof gaberdine jacket that has close-fitting knitted cuffs" 
and a drawstring round the hips. It matches the blue wool and 
crimped nylon ski trousers, which retake their shape after every 
movement. The hood is edged with white fox fur (Jaeger) 


A stone-coloured waterproofed poplin jacket 
is lined throughout with fur fabric (Dannimac), 
Ladies’ shooting-stick, Moss Bros. 


Photographs by CoUNTRY LIFE Studio 


smart when worked in a close honeycomt 
stitch. Woollen underpants, scarlet, black 
or royal, are very snug and smart anc 
bought for wearing under slacks in the 
country as well as on a winter holiday 
After-ski skirts in mohair that buttor 
across in front are uncrushable and light 
for packing. They come in gay colours 
such as fuchsia, butterscotch and deer 
gentian blue, and also black. 

For cocktail time nothing has really 
replaced the wide skirt belling out ir 
pleats or gathered from a tiny waist 
Hand-woven tweeds and embroidered o1 
printed cottons at Harrods show these 
skirts at their prettiest. Italian tweeds, 
thick yet light, are woven in fleecy boucle 
yarns with sometimes a faint glint of gold 
catching the light among the pale lettuce 
green or amber wool tones of the tweed 
White leaves are scattered at widely 
spaced intervals over the muted green: 
the amber is threaded with a trellis 0! 
gold and has a deep rectangular pattern 
at the hem in pinks and blues. A white 
fluffy wool is gored and has an occasional 
brilliant butterfly worked in sequins., 

The tweed jumper-suit, plain and 
straight, has rapidly established itself as 
the logical outcome of the less shapely 
and certainly more difficult sack dress. 
Harrods show it in a green and brown 
mottled mixture with the straight-cut 
jumper barely reaching the hipbone and 
buttoning each side at the hem. Green 
ribbed knitting makes the pointed yoke, 
the high turnover collar and the cuffs on 
the long sleeves, and the skirt is plain 
and straight. 

’ Travel coats are delightfully varied. 
Thick black and white or brown and 
white herring-bone tweeds are lined with 
one of the scarlet pile fabrics, made of 
nylon or wool, and are uncrushable as 
well as unbelievably light. Three-quarter- 
length coats of wool, either felted or 
fleecy, are complete with hoods, often 
have deep pockets and are made in sky 
blue, white, rose, pink or beige—unusual 
tones for the winter. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 


